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IN OUR WAY: EXPANDING THE SUCCESS OF 
NATIVE LANGUAGE AND CULTURE-BASED 
EDUCATION 


THURSDAY, MAY 26, 2011 


U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:15 p.m. in room 
628, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Daniel K. Akaka, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM HAWAII 

The Chairman. Good morning. I call this hearing of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs to order. 

Aloha, and thank you very much, all of you for being with us 
today. On this day, we think about language and culture-based 
education. I think it is only fitting to begin with an example of 
what we are trying to save, to advance and move forward. With 
that in mind, I want to set the tone for this hearing, and ask 
Namaka Rawlins of Aha Punana Leo to do an opening protocol in 
our Native Hawaiian language to open this hearing. 

Namaka? 

Ms. Rawlins. [Greeting and opening protocol in native tongue.] 

The Chairman. Aloha. Mahalo nui loa, Namaka. 

Today’s hearing is called In Our Way: Expanding the Success of 
Native Language and Culture-Based Education. This hearing will 
explore the trends and achievements in Native language and cul- 
ture-based education, identify barriers to greater success and key 
strategies to meeting student and Native community needs through 
education. 

You may know that I started my career as a young Native Ha- 
waiian teacher. I worked to implement the Native Hawaiian per- 
spective into the curriculum and learning environments of my stu- 
dents, because I believed that was the best way to ensure their suc- 
cess. I really believe that one way to get to these young people is 
through their culture. 

I remember with a big smile that when I was learning to read 
in Hawaii, just think the years back there, and the big words, big 
letters, and what do I read about? Snow. 

[Laughter.] 


(l) 
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The Chairman. And I wondered, gee, what is this? But anyway, 
that is what I mean when I say culture. In Hawaii, we do have 
snow on our mountains, but not in the villages and towns there. 
This is why I have always believed to get students at their roots 
and their culture is when we are really getting to the spirit of 
learning and education. 

It is troubling to know that of the 300 plus Native languages 
that were once spoken in this great Country that only 175 remain. 
And many are at risk of being lost. Native languages are vital to 
the Native peoples to whom they belong. There are numerous ex- 
amples of where their continued existence has benefitted the 
United States as a whole. 

As a World War II veteran, I can assure you — and there are just 
three of us left in the Senate today, Senator Inouye, Senator Lau- 
tenberg and I — I can assure you we learned the value of the Navajo 
language then, in World War II, and of the bravery of the Navajo 
people. 

I commend the work of many of our witnesses today. You have 
been committed and innovative in solving the challenges and laying 
a foundation for achieving academic excellence in a way that hon- 
ors the unique Native cultures of America. 

I want to extend a special mahalo, or thank you, to all of those 
who have traveled from Hawaii, Alaska and other places in this 
Country to join us today. I appreciate your presence at these pro- 
ceedings. 

My good friend, and I am so happy to be able to work with him, 
Senator Barrasso, I would like to ask him to make an opening 
statement. Senator Barrasso? 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN BARRASSO, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM WYOMING 

Senator Barrasso. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman, for hold- 
ing this hearing. When you start talking about your earlier days 
as a teacher, I would think that Senator Franken would join me 
in saying, you continue to be a teacher, a teacher to us in the Sen- 
ate, a teacher to your colleagues, to any of the staff on both sides 
of the aisle, to people in this room, we continue to learn from you 
in so many ways. You talk about your service in World War II, we 
just had 104 World War II veterans from Wyoming here as part of 
an honor flight. There is so much to learn, for all of us. 

I just wanted to take the time to thank you and just let you 
know that you continue to be an exceptional teacher. In medical 
school they always gave the best teacher what was called the gold- 
en apple. Students would take an apple to a teacher. And I know 
in the Senate you would be the deserved one to receive a golden 
apple. 

So I am very, very privileged to serve with you, Mr. Chairman. 
I wanted to be here today because of the significant work that we 
all need to continue to do as we deal with the consideration of In- 
dian education in the reauthorization of the No Child Left Behind 
Act. We all know that quality education is really a key component 
to any healthy and thriving community. It is also an area where 
there is, as we all know, much work to be done and much room for 
improvement. 
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In the past, this Committee has received discouraging testimony 
about dropout rates, poor achievement rates, from our Indian stu- 
dents. We see that in Wyoming. According to the trends found in 
the Bureau of Indian Education report card for the past three 
years, graduation rates of Indian students ranged between 53 and 
57 percent. Dropout rates ranged from 8 to nearly 10 percent for 
the same three years. 

So we need to hear how we can close the achievement gaps and 
build upon some of the successes that have been achieved in Indian 
education. So I am happy that we are having this hearing today. 
It is important that we give attention to, and careful attention to 
those elements that support and advance academic achievement. 
All of us, Congress, the Administration, the tribes, the Indian edu- 
cation community, parents, families and the students themselves 
need to work together at improving the quality of Indian education 
and the quality of student performance. 

So this will have to be a collaborative effort on all levels. I sus- 
pect that the best ideas will be found at the local level. I want to 
thank the witnesses, I look forward to the testimony. 

And to you, Mr. Chairman, I just want to thank you for the lead- 
ership and the guidance that you have continued to show on this 
Committee and in this Senate and for this Nation as a tremendous 
teacher for all of us. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Senator Barrasso, thank you so much for your 
kind words. I look forward to continuing to work with you on this. 

Senator Franken? 

STATEMENT OF HON. AL FRANKEN, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 

Senator Franken. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In Hebrew, I don’t 
know if we have a word for snow. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Franken. I think maybe our Native Alaskans have more 
than one word. 

And I too want to associate myself with what the Vice Chair of 
this Committee said about you as a teacher. I really appreciate 
that. By the way, the word rabbi in Hebrew means teacher. So 
thank you, Rabbi, and Chairman, for holding this hearing. I appre- 
ciate your continuing efforts to improve educational opportunities 
for Native students. 

It is painfully clear that our current education strategies are not 
working for Native students. As Senator Barrasso was saying, we 
have all heard the statistics. Indian students perform below their 
peers in standardized tests, in reading and math. Approximately 
one out of every two Indian children fail to make it through high 
school. In Minnesota, actually, the high school graduation rate for 
Indian children is only 41 percent. 

But there are also success stories. At the Nay Ah Shing school 
in Minnesota, students are learning about their language and cul- 
ture, which will strengthen their school’s climate and its ability to 
engage students, which we know is so important. Everything on 
the Help Committee that we have been looking at in terms of No 
Child Left Behind says that when kids are engaged, they do well. 
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In Minnesota public schools, pre-K students in the High Five 
program spend the morning learning English and in the afternoon 
they have a Dakota or Ojibway immersion classroom. Over the last 
four years, this program has produced a 16 point gain in kinder- 
garten readiness. Last night in Minneapolis, 65 Native students 
participated in the Indian graduation celebration. It is up from 35 
last year. 

We know that Indian children do better in school when they have 
opportunities to learn their language and culture. There are good 
models in Native communities across the Country that are pro- 
ducing results. It is vitally important to highlight these success sto- 
ries, and I want to thank the witnesses for being here so we can 
learn from you. You will be teaching us as well. 

So I look forward to listening to your testimony on the strategies 
that work and learning what we can do to expand success. One of 
the most moving things I find when I do Native events in Min- 
nesota is the drumming and the singing. It is so beautiful. To see 
these kids, in some cases pretty little kids, drumming and speaking 
in their ancestral tongue or singing in it, it is absolutely gorgeous. 
And you just can’t help but go, like, well, of course. Of course, 
learning your language, of course, being proud of your culture, 
being proud of your heritage is going to do wonders for every aspect 
of your being, including your academic well-being. Of course. 

So thank you, Mr. Chairman, thank you, Rabbi, for today’s hear- 
ing. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Franken. Again, 
thank you for your kind words and I look forward to continuing to 
work with you. I of course seriously hope that I can measure up 
to the honor of being a rabbi. 

[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Education is the foundation of all progress for 
our communities. As Native peoples, our futures are strengthened 
when we can employ educational practices that help our children 
thrive and excel. There is an old Hawaiian adage I think is instruc- 
tive on this topic. It is, A‘ohe pau ka ‘ike I ka halau ho‘okahi, and 
it means, all knowledge is not taught in the same school. 

I am looking forward to hearing from the witnesses on the dif- 
ferent strategies they have employed to help our Native students 
achieve and succeed, and their perspectives on how to expand on 
current successes and promising trends. We want to build on the 
basics. 

We only have limited time to conduct the hearing and therefore, 
had to limit the number of witnesses we invited. But as Chairman, 
it is my goal to ensure that we hear from all who want to con- 
tribute to the discussion. So we have ways for you to let us know 
how you are feeling. The hearing record will be open for two weeks 
from today, and I encourage everyone to submit your comments, 
your written testimony. I want to remind the witnesses to please 
limit your oral testimony to five minutes today. 

I would like to invite the first panel, and you are all here, and 
I welcome you to this hearing. 

Joining us today is Namaka Rawlins, a liaison of the ‘Aha 
Punana Leo of the University of Hawaii College of Hawaiian Lan- 
guage at Hilo. Larry Lasley is a member of the Meskwaki Settle- 
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ment School Board in Tama, Iowa, where the tribe operates a BIE 
school. 

Alvin Parker is the principal of Ka Waihona o ka Na‘auao Public 
Charter School in Waianae, Hawaii. Our fourth panelist is Kevin 
Shendo, the Education Director for the Pueblo of Jemez in New 
Mexico. So again, welcome to all of you. 

Ms. Rawlins, please proceed with your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF NAMAKA RAWLINS, LIAISON, ‘AHA PUNANA 

LEO, UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII AT HILO COLLEGE OF 

HAW AII AN LANGUAGE 

Ms. Rawlins. Mahalo. Chairman Akaka, Vice Chairman 
Barrasso, Senator Franken and members of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, my name is Namaka Rawlins. I am past Executive Di- 
rector of ‘Aha Punana Leo, served as Chairperson of the Native Ha- 
waiian Education Council, and just recently completed my term as 
board member of the National Indian Education Association. 

Today I represent the ‘Aha Punana Leo Language Nest and Ka 
Haka ‘Ula 0 Ke‘elikolani, Hawaiian language college at UH Hilo. 
Together, these entities, with laboratory school programs, represent 
Hawaii’s P-20 vertical alignment of Hawaiian Language Medium 
education system. It is the most developed program in a Native 
American language. P-20 refers to an education pipeline from early 
childhood through the doctorate. Our successes include 100 percent 
graduation rate and 80 percent college enrolment, due to the rig- 
orous academics of our program. 

It is an honor to testify before you on Native American education 
with a particular emphasis on the crucial role of our Native Amer- 
ican languages and cultures in the education of Native Hawaiians, 
American Indians and Alaska Natives. It is also an honor to be 
here with my colleagues from our National Coalition of Indigenous 
Language and Culture-Based Education Research Group. My full 
testimony is provided. I will highlight a few things. 

There is overwhelming support in Native American communities 
throughout the Country to revive and restore long-suppressed na- 
tive languages and cultures to the children of those communities. 
Those languages are crucial to Native American literature, ceremo- 
nial life, spirituality, kinship practices and overall indigenous iden- 
tity. 

it is possible to restore these languages to communities to assure 
the continuity of Native American identity and to bolster the aca- 
demic achievement and college and career readiness of Native stu- 
dents. There is much research on the effectiveness of immersion as 
a language teaching methodology. Immersion is not only the most 
effective method of restoring Native languages, it is also a most ef- 
fective program academically for Native American children. Well- 
established Native American language immersion programs cur- 
rently exist in Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Oklahoma, New York, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Montana, Oregon, Alaska and Hawaii. 
Lakota-speaking tribes in North and South Dakota and others have 
started immersion projects or are working to do so. 

Senator, the Native American Languages Act, NALA, was passed 
in 1990, over 20 years ago, with policies and provisions that assure 
Native American language-speaking children the right to use their 
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languages in federally-funded public education. These provisions 
are absent in the No Child Left Behind Act. It is crucial that the 
most egregious conflict between NALA and No Child Left Behind 
relative to our highly endangered Native American languages be 
eliminated now. 

The harshest barriers to Native American immersion are in Title 
I, as they relate to testing and teacher qualification, disregarding 
the distinctiveness of Native American language immersion. The 
results of measures of student performance in a language other 
than the language of instruction threaten our programs and force 
them to abandon immersion prematurely. Fear of Title I is what 
prevents many programs from even starting. 

I ask that you consider allowing our consortium in Hilo to serve 
as a federally-mandated center for excellence for any school that 
meets the definition of a Native American language nest or a Na- 
tive American language survival school, to serve parallel to a State 
education agency for the U.S. DOE. It would be an option for these 
schools. It would build on our existing national coalition of indige- 
nous language and culture-based education network of researchers 
and practitioners in Native American language immersion and cul- 
ture-based schools. The center will support highly-qualified lan- 
guage schools and highly-qualified teacher programs, opening the 
doors for other Native communities. 

Through the U.S. policy and support of Native American lan- 
guages, NALA in 1990, we were able to create programs to support 
immersion and Native American languages and demonstrate aca- 
demic success through language programs. Thank you for that op- 
portunity. 

Now we ask that you further provide us empowerment by cre- 
ating this center for excellence, so we can share with the Nation 
our model of academic success and its proven impact on Native stu- 
dent achievement. This concept is aligned with the Obama Admin- 
istration’s educational blueprint in support of Native American lan- 
guage education. It solidifies the U.S. endorsement of the United 
Nations’ Declaration of the Rights of Indigenous Peoples. That doc- 
ument includes numerous references to the rights of indigenous 
peoples, such as Native Americans, to continue education in lan- 
guages, culture and traditions which are proving to have positive 
impacts academically on our children. We need support for chang- 
ing Federal education legislation, to make access to quality edu- 
cation through Native American languages a reality, as an edu- 
cational optional for all Native Americans throughout the United 
States, based on the proven successes of our model. 

Mahalo. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rawlins follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Namaka Rawlins, Liaison, ‘Aha Punana Leo, 
University of Hawaii, Hilo College of Hawaiian Language 


‘Auhca 'oukou e ka Lunaho'omalu Kenekoa Akaka a me n5 1515 o ke KCmlke 'lllklnl o ka ‘Aha 
Kenekoa o ‘Amelika Hui PD ‘la, aloha mal kakou, la 'oe e Kenekoa Akaka ke aloha pumehana a 
pita pO la ‘oe e Kenekoa Inouye, aloha mal Hawal'i mal. 

GREETING 

Chairman Akaka, Vice Chairman Barrasso, Senator Inouye and Members of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, my name Is NSmaka Rawlins, Outreach specialist for the ‘Aha POnana Leo, Inc. 
and the Liaison of the state of ifawal'I Hawaiian language college. These entities work 
together and represent HawaiTs P-20 vertical alignment of Hawaiian language medium 
education system. P-20 refers to an education pipeline from early childhood through to the 
doctorate. We are the most developed program in a Native American language, with special 
strengths in early childhood, secondary programming, teacher training, testing, and graduate 
education. 

I am past Executive Director of the 'Aha POnana Leo, served as chairperson of the Native 
Hawaiian Education Council and Just recently completed my term as board member of the 
National Indian Education Association. 

Today, I come before you as die Outreach Specialist of the ‘Aha POnana Leo, Inc., and the 
Liaison of Ka Hakn 'Ula 0 Ke'ellkDIani, Hawaiian language college established by the Hawai’i 
State Legislature In 1997 at the University of Hawai'l at Hilo. These two entities lead a 
consortium of programs in Hawal'i and also in the national Native American language 
Immersion effort. 

It is an honor to testify before you on Native American education with a particular emphasis 
on the crucial role of our Native American languages and cultures in the educatiun of Native 
Hasvaiians, American Indians, and Alaska Natives. 

HISTORICAL OVERVIEW OF OUR WORK 

In the 1970’s, there were less than SO children below the age of IS fluent in Hawaiian. The 
Hawaiian language was near extinction, in response, advocacy for language study grew. As 
and example, Native Hawaiian elders in my community organized themselves and pushed for 
our language to be taught In the public schools and the local University of Hawai'i at Hilo. 
They have since passed but there has been an explosion In the growth of children highly 
fluent in Hawaiian. This occurred through developing resources and teaching methods for 
college and high school Hawaiian language classes and language appreciation In elementary 
school but most notably through preschool through grade 12 Immersion schools. Our 
programming Is built upon the Kumu Honua Mauli Ola - a unified Native Hawaiian educational 
philosophy, and the Pepeke, a Hawaiian culture-based paradigm for teaching Hawaiian which 
Is built on solid linguistic research. 

The 'Aha Punana Leo, Inc. is the oldest Native American language Immersion focused non- 
profit In the United States. Nearly 30 years ago, the 'Aha Punana Leo established its language 
nests, preschools modeled on the Maori Kohanga Reo. Hawaiian is used exclusively and is the 
medium of education. This is the model proven successful In reversing language loss, it is 
through this system thatv;e are improving our teaching and learning In public education to 
ensure the success of our children and families In an education that makes sense and that 
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comas from communities committed tu building a future for their children based on the 
language and knowledge of the ancestors. 

'Aba Punana Leo currently administers 11 statewide early childhood education center based 
language nests. Through our language and culture, we remain competitive in a global 
economy with an educated citizenry whose ideas and dreams contribute to a better world. 

We serve the entire State of HawaTI through Hawaiian language teaching, curriculum 
development, teacher training, media development, and technology development. Working 
together the Hawaiian language college and 'Aha PQnana Leo, Inc. serve Native Hawaiian 
communities outside the state as well, especially through on-line language learning. 
Nationally, 'Aha Punana Leo’s preschool programming is the only language nest system of 
schools rather than a single school. 

WORLD REKNQWN HAWAIIAN P-20 NATIVE LANGUAGE IMMERSION 
Ka Haka 'Ula o Ke'ellkolant college is the University of Hawaii's Hawaiian language college and 
provides B.A. M.A. & Doctoral degrees, an Indigenous teacher education certification, a 
laboratory school program Including the k-12 Ke Kula ‘O NawahTokalani'opu'u and houses the 
State's Hawaiian language curriculum and testing center. Hale Kuamo'o. All of these programs 
are taught and administered through the Hawaiian language. Our college Is world renown for 
its work in indigenous language and culture-based education. In addition to mainstream 
accreditation through the Western Association of Schools & Colleges (WASQ, we also received 
the first P-20 accreditation in the world from WINHEC - the World Indigenous Nations Higher 
Education Consortium whose representation members are from the US, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada, Norway, and other countries with significant indigenous populations. 

The Hawaiian language college is the only entity of higher education in the United States that 
is operated internally through a Native American language. We offer 57 standard content 
courses from the B.A. level to the doctorate through Hawaiian and an additional 13 special 
topics and directed studies courses through Hawaiian. In addition, students focusing on other 
Indigenous languages may take directed studies through those languages at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 

In many universities in the United States, when Native American languages are offered at all. 
they are offered under the linguistics department rather than under the Nadve Studies 
program. Our Hawaiian language college is unique in that linguistics is taught under tile 
college and the linguists must speak Hawaiian to be tenured and to participate in college 
gpvernance. 

Besides having the only Ph.D. in the world specifically focusing on indigenous language and 
culture revitalization, the Hawaiian language college also has the only total Immersion 
Indigenous teacher education program and the only Native American language immersion 
laboratory school program preschool to high school In existence in the United States. Our 
holistic unified programming Is in line with the holistic nature of many Native American 
cultures and approach to education. 

The P-20 Hawaiian Medium education continuum Is a promising model of Native American 
language revitalization, reversing language loss while exceeding the nation’s Native Student 
high school graduation rate and college admission rate, it is no longer a secret that the 
highest academically performing Native American students relative to their peers are typically 
those who are well grounded In their traditional languages and cultures. Language and 
culture matter, and the strong language and culture programming of Immersion has proven 
the strongest both in terms of language revitalization and positive educational outcomes. 
Within our college’s preschool to grade 12 Hawaiian immersion laboratory school, we have a 
100% high school graduation rate and an 80S college entrance rate. We have maintained 
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these rates since 1999 with our first high school graduation. There is no academic selection of 
entering students to our very modest campus. Nearly 70Kof students qualify for the free and 
reduced lunch program. Over 96% are Native children and 100% graduate fully fluent in both 
Hawaiian and English. 

While we have made great progress over the last nearly 30 years, we still have a lot of work to 
do. What we have learned Is shared through technical assistance to many Native American 
tribes wanting to learn how they can replicate the model. Some are not In a position to do full 
Immersion right now, but are learning the small steps that can be taken to reclaim their 
languages. Others are Following the model and implementing as their resources permit. The 
challenge we all have Is developing the capacity within our communities so that we can 
continue to grow our programs. Nationally, Native American Immersion Is a model of 
education that many communities wish to Implement, but which have faced numerous 
barriers. Being the most developed P-20 immersion programming In the country with much 
Experience providing outreach to other Native American communities, our Hawaiian language 
medium consortium has some suggestions that will help to ensure federal educational policies 
do not hinder the growth and development of Native American languages and cultures in the 
education of Native American students. 

The consortium between the Hawaiian Language College and 'Aha Fflnana Leo attracts some 
350 Indigenous educator visitors a year and numerous Inquiries and requests for assistance in 
developing Native American language and culture training programs, language nests, and 
Native American language survival schools. 

For the past twenty years we have been recognized as “the go-to source of support" for Native 
American immersion and teaching methodology for endangered indigenous languages. We 
have sought out private support from such entities as the Lannan Foundation and the Kellogg 
Foundation to assist our many visitors, and also stretched our state support to help other 
Native American groups who are struggling to begin and sustain a highly successful means of 
educating Native American children. 

In 2002 under the leadership of the late Dr. William Detnmert, Jr„ the 'Aha POnana Leo, began 
the work of developing assessment Instruments and methodologies with a consortium of 
immersion and culture-based programs in the United States far the individual languages and 
cultures as an internal alternative to NCLB testing. With assistance from Dr. John Towner a 
reading expert and colleague of Dr. Demmert we piloted assessments in Navajo, Hawaiian, 
Blackfeet, Central Alaskan Yup'ik, Qjibwe, and English {Tulatip Washington tribe.) The coalition 
on Indigenous language and culture-based education includes researchers and practitioners 
some of whom are here today to testify. I will let them provide testimony to this effort. 

The Hawaiian language college has also consulted in the development of the B.A, program In 
Cherokee at Northeastern University in Oklahoma. Cherokee is only the fourth Native 
American language for which It is possible to obtain a B.A. The others are Hawaiian, Eskimo, 
and Lakota. Hawaiian is the only one for which it is possible to obtain an M.A., or Ph.D. 

I provide the above Information to you as context for my testimony, which will focus on Native 
American language and culture education, especially what is called "Immersion" or Native 
Amen can language nests and Native American language survival schools. These are areas 
where the ‘Aha Punana Leo and Hawaiian language college are not only national, but 
international leaders. 

NATIVE AMERICAN COMMUNITIES WANT TO RESTORE ENDANGERED LANGUAGES 
A traditional Hawaiian saying Is: “ I ka 'dlelo no ke ola; [ ka ‘oleic no ka make.' In our 
language rests life; In our language rests death." There Is overwhelming support, not only In 
my community, but also In Native American communities throughout the country, to revive 
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and restore tang suppressed Native American languages to the children of those communities. 
Of the some 300 languages indigenous to the present United States at first contact with 
Europeans, only some 175 survived suppressive school policies to the end of the twentieth 
century and of those, only 20 survived with children speakers. These languages are crucial to 
Native American literature, ceremonial life, spirituality, kinship practices, and overall 
indigenous identity. It Is possible to restore these languages to communities to assure the 
continuity of Native American identity and to bolster the academic achievement of Native 
students. 

THE NATIVE AMERICAN LANGUAGE IMMERSION MOVEMENT 

Native American language Immersion, or what are also called Native American language nests 
for preschoolers and Native American language survival schools for kindergarten through high 
school are the most effective means for fully restoring Native American languages. These are 
schools where the language OF instruction of all subjects is a Native American language rather 
than English. Immersion as a language teaching methodology Initially developed In Canada for 
the teaching of French and foreign languages to English speaking children. The methodology 
then spread to the United States and internationally for the teaching of other languages, 
There Is much research on the effectiveness of Immersion throughout the world with 
Indigenous immersion seen as a distinct form oF immersion. Hawaiian Is the second largest 
Indigenous language taught through immersion in the world, after New Zealand MRorl. 

Native American language immersion is not only the most effective method of restoring Native 
American languages, It Is also a most effective program academically for Native American 
children with excellent English language literacy outcomes. Well established immersion 
programs currently exist for languages such as Mohawk in New York, Cherokee In Oklahoma 
and North Carolina, QJibwe in Wisconsin and Minnesota, Arapaho in Wyoming, three 
languages in Montana namely Blackfeet, Salish, and AtsinafCros Ventre, Navajo In Arizona, 
Chlnuk Wav/a In Oregon, two languages in Alaska, namely Central Alaskan Yup'ik and Inuplaq, 
and also Hawaiian. Many other tribes have projects starting Immersion or are working to do 
so, Including Lakhota speaking tribes in North and South Dakota, the Sauk and Choctaw tribes 
In Oklahoma, and various tribes in other parts of the country. 

Approximately half of all children enrolled In Native American Immersion are In schools in 
Hawal'I. Hawal’I Is also the only state that extends Full Native American language immersion 
into high school programs. The Hawaiian language college was developed from a Hawaiian 
Studies Department at the University of Hawal'I at Hilo to extend Hawaiian immersion into the 
B.A. and graduate levels, with the laboratory school program and teacher education program 
to develop best practices, testing, curriculum, and other services far immersion schools and 
other schools teaching Hawaiian, Approximately 5,000 students In English language public 
and private high schools are studying Hawaiian In standard high school language courses. My 
position within the college Is to work with the many tribal groups who visit us to learn how to 
do immersion and who contact us bye-mall or telephone for Information on immersion. 

LEGISLATION NOT ALIGNED TO SUPPORT NATIVE AMERICAN LANGUAGE AND CULTURE- 
BASED PROGRAMS 

It is well known throughout the United States among educators that past US policies regarding 
Native American education were extremely harsh and Included physical punishment of 
children caught speaking those languages. Less well known is the fact that current federal 
educational legislation Includes many barriers to the inclusion of Native American languages 
In schooling. These barriers are due to oversight and lack of attention to the unique 
circumstances of Native American languages. Nevertheless, these barriers are the reason that 
so few Immersion programs or even standard second language programs exist far teaching 
Native American languages to Native American children. Rules that bar testing in the 
language of Instruction and that Judge the qualifications of teachers of Native American 
languages based on foreign language and mainstream English models has also slowed the 
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growth of immersion programs. 

There are other barriers as well. Some federally funded colleges and universities do not 
accept high school study of Native American languages as meeting second language study 
requirements for entry into, or graduation from, their institutions. Teacher accrediting 
agencies are also placing barriers on the accreditation of university teacher education 
programs for the teaching of languages that do not have B.A. programs In those universities. 
Including the vast majority of Native American languages. Some states have placed barriers 
on children who speak Native American languages In the home from enrolling In Native 
American immersion schools, resulting in those children loosing their fluency In the language 
when they attend schools that do not continue their learning and use of their traditional 
language. In many cases Native American children in immersion are classified with Immigrant 
children in bilingual programs that must move to primarily English medium education within 
three years. This Immigrant focused assimilation model, of course, Is not suitable for the 
revitalization of Native American languages, and Ignores the unique rights of Native 
Americans to continue our languages in our homelands. 

Again, these barriers, to my knowledge, are not based on a desire to discriminate against 
Native American students. The discrimination is due to federal educational legislation failing 
to take Into account the unique needs of Native American languages and the crisis of 
extinction facing Native American languages. In developing educational legislation for 
expanding the success of Native Language & Culture-Based Education the federal government 
must depend on Information on best practices occurring on the ground. It must come From 
the knowledge base of those teaching Native American languages and their use as the 
languages of Instruction In P-12 education. In absence of this attention to unique 
circumstances, educational legislation may result in continued suppression of Native American 
languages In American education. 

NEED FOR ALIGNMENT IN ALL AREAS OF FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION AND A 
SOURCE FOR SPECIAL SUPPORT AND ADVOCACY 

Throughout the current No Child Left Behind Act In every one of the ten titles, there are 
provisions to deal with the unique needs of Immigrant children In the schools, both legal and 
illegal immigrant children, who speak languages other than English. Title III focuses primarily 
on these children. Parallel alignment of every title of the new Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act needs to be made relative to Native American language and culture-based 
education. Many of these provisions will not Involve any additional funds, but simply allow 
best practices as developed at the Hawaiian language college and among our national 
immersion and other partners to participate on a level playing field with other schools. 
Without them, DUr programs will continue to be disadvantaged In fedora! educational 
legislation. Without them our precious languages will continue to move on a pathway to 
extinction. 

There should also be special designated funding for Native American language teaching, be It 
through courses In high schools, or through immersion In preschool Native American 
language nests and K-12 Native American language survival schools. For the past thirty years 
since this movement began from Hawai'i and spread through the nation, there have been no 
dedicated resources to support these highly successful schools. 

NEED FOR IMMEDIATE MITIGATING ACTION 

Senators, the Native American Languages Act (MALA) was passed In 1990, over twenty years 
ago with policies and provisions that assure Native American language speaking children the 
right to use their languages In federally funded public education. These provisions were 
generally ignored when No Child Left Behind was passed In 2001. It is crucial that the most 
egregious conflicts between NALA and NCLB relative to our highly endangerd Native American 
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languages be eliminated now. Furthermore, as you consider reauthorlzatlon of ESEA over the 
next year or two, these conflicts need to be given additional attention. 

i ask that you consider allowing our consortium in Hilo to serve as a federally mandated 
Center for Excellence for any school that meets the definition of a Native American Language 
Nest or Native American Language Survival School to sen/e the USDE and to assist these 
schools in mitigating their issues while meeting the requirements for establishing and 
monitoring adequate yearly progress for students and setting standards for AYP. This would 
include providing technical support In formulating standards connected to curriculum, testing 
academic skills of students through Native American languages and determination of highly 
qualified status for teachers using Native American languages. It would be an option for these 
schools. It would build on our existing national coaltlon of indigenous language and culture 
based education network of research and practloners In Native American language immersion 
and culture based schools. This Center of Excellence would also provide support for outreach 
and partnerships with other Native American language efforts that need to expand in terms of 
direct Input to the U5DE relative to removing discriminatory barriers to Native American 
language education. 

In our experience of working with Native American groups throughout the United States, with 
Indigenous groups in the Pacific and East Asia, and with the distinct Native Hawaiian 
communities in our state, it is dear that you cannot use a "one-slze-flts-all" approach with 
Indigenous language and culture-based education. In providing direction to the USDOE, we 
seek to assure that alternative pathways to academic rigor and teacher preparation are based 
on the unique circumstances of each particular Native American language. The current 
pathways established for accountability in mainstream higher education to address the needs 
of disadvantaged students falls short on delivery under the circumstances of Native American 
languages and cultures. This center is able to meet the challenge of ensuring rigorous 
alternative pathways based In best practices that address broad academic needs in order to 
participate in the globalized world that has entered all Native American communities. 

In addition to giving attention to the unique needs of distinct languages and communities, 
this center can consult the USDOE of the Various needs at grade levels taught through Native 
American languages and cultures. As stated earlier, immersion programs outside Hawai'i 
have had great difficulty in expanding programming into high school. Progressing past third 
grade is difficult for most, because as mentioned earlier students are frequently classified 
along with non-English speaking students, who are required to move out of use of their 
languages within three years of entering an American school. Our aver fifteen years 
experience wtth high school Immersion programming can provide this support. 

There may be an opportunity as well to support the expanded interest in language teaching 
occurring at Tribal Colleges to develop successful methods of teaching their Specific 
languages to their students and In building their capacity to support Native American 
language immersion Implementation. Our own early efforts to teach Hawaiian in the University 
of Hawai'l system were largely unsuccessful in producing fluent second language learners, a 
situation Which I Understand currently exists for some tribal college Native American language 
teaching programs. Professor Larry Kimura Is widely recognized as the individual who finally 
In the early 1970s was successful in developing strong college level speakers of Hawaiian. 
Since that time we have greatly Increased our efficiency and system of teaching the 
endangered Hawaiian language. A successful effort to taka our model to serve another 
endangered Native American language was the establishment of the B.A. In Cherokee 
Education at Northeastern State University in Oklahoma, with its affiliated Cherokee immersion 
school. This program was established with support from the Cherokee Tribe that sent 
administrators and faculty to Hilo to work with us on different strategies to adapt our 
programming to their circumstances. 
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ALIGNMENT OF ACTION WITH POLICIES 

What I am calling for In terms of alignment of federal educational legislation to support 
Immersion and Native American language and culture education Is something that is 
supported already by the United States government, at least In theory and policy statements. 

In 1990 President Bush signed the Native American Languages Act INALA) that established 
United States policy relative to the unique status of Native American languages and the right 
of Native Americans to use Native American languages in education, including Immersion, and 
the use of Native American languages to substitute for foreign languages in fulfilling college 
requirements. This twenty-year-old policy statement has been largely ignored and 
overlooked in the creation of federal educational legislation. Again, 1 believe that NALA has 
been overlooked because of a lack of advocacy and input relative to federal educational 
legislation and where a recognized center such as the Center of Excellence that we are 
proposing to be officially recognized in Hilo can serve this role. 

Other policy statements beyond NALA also exist. More recently, in response to overwhelming 
support from Native American organizations including the National Indian Education 
Association, the National Congress of American Indians, and tribal and state organizations. 
President Obarne and Education Secretary Duncan have included statements of support for 
Native American language education. President Obama's support stretches back to the 2008 
presidential campaign singling out Native American language education as an area he 
promised to support. Secretary Duncan’s support is clear in the 2010 USDS "Blueprint for 
Reform’ that states under Indian, Native Hawaiian, and Alaska Native Education that the Focus 
will be on "unique needs” ..."including Native language Immersion and Native language 
restoration programs, and develop tribal specific standards and assessments.” 

INTERNATIONAL BEST PRACTICES 

The 2010 "Blueprint for Reform” gives much attention to bringing the United States up to 
"world standards” in education, and to the fact that “10 countries have passed us.” Among 
those countries are New Zealand, Finland, and even nearby Canada. Distinctive of all three are 
long standing experience In multilingual education, Including immersion, for indigenous 
populations. Our consortium of the 'Aha PQnana Leo and Hawaiian Language College have an 
especially strong relationship with M5ort language and culture-based education In New 
Zealand and also contacts with Canadian and Finnish Indigenous language programs as well. 
Indeed, internationally, the Hawaiian language Immersion effort Is the second largest after 
New Zealand Maori immersion education. 

Last fall President Obama endorsed the United Nations Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples. That document Includes numerous references to the right oftndigonous 
peoples such as Native Americans to continue their languages, cultures and traditions. Article 
14 in particular is highly relevant to this hearing as it relates to the right to education through 
Indigenous languages. While this is already United States policy through the Native American 
Languages Act and already supported in the 2010 Educational Blueprint, the President's 
endorsement of this UN Declaration is further support for changing federal educational 
legislation to make access to quality education through Native American languages a reality as 
an educational option for alt Native Americans throughout the United States. 

Mahalo nui lea no keia kono ‘ana mai ia'u e ku ho'ike no ka ‘Plato a ko'u mau kupuna a me 
na kupuna o na 'oiwi a pau o 'Amelika Hui Pu ‘la. 

Mahalo nul, thank you. 

The Chairman. Mahalo nui, Ms. Rawlins. 

Mr. Lasley, please proceed with your testimony. May I say that 
all of your full testimony will be included in the record. Mr. Lasley? 

STATEMENT OF LARRY C. LASLEY, SR., MEMBER, MESKWAKI 
SETTLEMENT SCHOOL BOARD 

Mr. Lasley. Chairman Akaka and distinguished members of the 
Committee, thank you for this opportunity to provide testimony on 
a topic critical to the Meskwaki people. My name is Larry Lasley, 
and I serve on the Meskwaki Settlement School Board. 

I am here today because our language is our identity, and our 
language is dying. Like many of my people, I am concerned about 
the dwindling number of fluent Meskwaki speakers on our settle- 
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ment. Today fewer than 16 percent of tribal members identify 
themselves as fluent in Meskwaki. The vast majority of these flu- 
ent speakers are over the age of 50. Virtually no tribal members 
under the age of 40 are fluent in our Native language. 

For this reason, we are implementing a program to more aggres- 
sively halt this language loss. Since the early 1980s, we have sup- 
ported a language and culture program in our school authoriza- 
tions. However, the program remains more of a special project than 
an essential part of our education curriculum. 

Today, we seek to apply a language and culturally based cur- 
riculum on a much broader scale, so that our students may perform 
at higher levels of academic achievement. To that end, we believe 
the Committee should prod the Government to act in several areas 
that would assist tribes in implementing language and culture 
preservation programs. 

First and foremost, we feel the Committee should support cul- 
turally-based education best practices and language immersion in 
early childhood education. In addition, we recommend the Federal 
Government take the lead in developing a centralized repository of 
knowledge, something akin to the Harvard Project on American In- 
dian Economic Development. Storing fact -based material, proven 
methods and documented experience in one central repository 
would permit tribes to immediately access reliable, evidence-sup- 
ported data for their language and cultural programs. 

Next, language revitalization requires technical expertise that 
tribes may lack. The Government should assist tribes in estab- 
lishing capacity in a host of areas, including linguistics, docu- 
mentation, data collection and analysis to ensure an effective ap- 
proach to language preservation. Moreover, the Government should 
partner in the design of a core culturally-based curriculum that 
could be modified to meet the specific needs of any tribe. 

Third, a particularly important area for capacity building is 
teacher training. The skill set for teaching a language like 
Meskwaki to second language learners is not an innate ability, but 
rather, a learned set of skills. Native language speakers require ad- 
vanced training to become successful teachers. This training must 
be rooted in Research and evidence-based instructional practices. 

Fourth, teachers must meet certain requirements to be certified, 
such as the highly qualified requirements found in No Child Left 
Behind. However, in Indian Country, these requirements may un- 
dermine schools’ ability to employ Native-fluent speakers as teach- 
ers. We recommend the Government mandate a policy to enable 
tribes to establish their own requirements for Native language 
teachers. Those best qualified must be able to teach these vital sub- 
jects. 

Finally, tribal language programs have dozens of initiatives that 
must be implemented to reestablish a safe state of the language 
and culture. These initiatives require significant resources; re- 
sources that are too often lacking in tribal economies where scarce 
necessities such as clean water, health care, care for our elders, 
public safety and other priorities, must make the priority. We are 
dedicated to preserving our language and our cultural heritage. We 
seek to strengthen our spiritual connections to our Creator, to 
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renew our ties to our ancestors and to provide this uniquely 
Meskwaki gift to our descendants. 

To this end we value bi-cultural education and intend to main- 
tain high standards for both the education and evaluation of our 
youth. We also intend to implement research-based approaches in 
language and culturally-based learning to best position our stu- 
dents for success. We believe these initiatives will strengthen our 
tribal nation and enhance our ability to contribute to the American 
story, as our history always has. 

However, we cannot implement these initiatives on our own. 
While the programs must be driven by tribal leaders, we believe 
the Government can and should play a meaningful role in their de- 
sign and implementation. We appreciate the Committee’s interest 
in preserving our Native languages and look forward to working 
with you in this regard. 

[Expression in native tongue.] Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Lasley follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Larry C. Lasley, Sr., Member, Meskwaki Settlement 

School Board 

Chairman Akaka, Vice Chairman Barrasso and distinguished Members of the 
Committee, thank you for this opportunity to provide testimony on a topic critical 
to the Meskwaki people. My name is Larry Lasley, and I serve on the Meskwaki 
Settlement School Board, which oversees our Tribe’s Settlement School, a BIA 
grant-funded school serving students from early childhood through the 12th grade. 
I am also the Tribe’s Economic Development Director, a position which uniquely 
qualifies me to address the importance of educating our young people. 

I come before you today to speak on the significance of an education rooted in our 
traditional language and cultural values. Like many of my people, I am concerned 
about the dwindling number of fluent Meskwaki speakers on our Settlement. With 
each passing generation, fewer of our tribal members possess the ability to converse 
in the language provided by our Creator. This situation threatens to extinguish our 
language from our Settlement. Such a loss of language would carry profound and 
tragic consequences for my people. For this reason, our tribe is acting aggressively 
to stop this language loss, implementing programs in our school and our community 
to the best of our abilities. Without this concerted intervention, our youngest fluent 
speakers will soon be too old to effectively teach the Meskwaki language to a new 
generation. 

Over the past decade, we have implemented two comprehensive surveys of our 
Tribal members to better understand the status of the Meskwaki language on our 
Settlement. According to these surveys, the 1960s marked the beginning of a lan- 
guage shift — one which continues to this day. When I speak of language shift, I 
speak of a shift away from the heritage language of Meskwaki and a strengthening 
of the English language among my people. In essence, fluency in English began to 
replace fluency in Meskwaki. As a result, each subsequent decade since the 1960s 
has yielded decreased fluency among tribal members; now, unfortunately, it has ad- 
vanced to the point where our children are not mastering the Meskwaki language. 
More troubling, this language shift has undermined the Tribe’s very ability to teach 
our children our native tongue. 

The most recent survey, conducted during the tribal membership audit of 2010, 
found that only 16 percent of tribal members identify themselves as “fluent” in the 
Meskwaki language. On the other hand, 63 percent said they understood only a few 
words or no words at all. While it is fortunate that almost all tribal members (90 
percent) understand something of the language, the age distribution of these figures 
exhibits the critical situation we face. The majority of fluent speakers are 50 or 
older. Virtually no tribal members under the age of 40 are fluent in the Meskwaki 
language. 

These facts carry profound implications for the strength of the Meskwaki nation. 
Our language is a key component of our identity. It provides an important link to 
our history, our story, our spirituality. Our language is integral to our way of life 
and to our sovereign identity. Alarmingly, our language is in peril. 
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The Importance of the Meskwaki Language 

For our people, the Meskwaki language is a gift from the Creator. We know that 
this language is the only language that our deities use. This is the language that 
our souls know — this is the language we are meant to use from the time we are 
born until we journey on to the next world. The Meskwaki language is central to 
our identity — it carries the most meaningful and deepest levels of our selves. It car- 
ries our spirituality, our religion, our connection to the Earth, and our connections 
beyond the continuums of time and space. 

Our language provides an important connection to our Creator and to the other 
spirits we know. These connections must never be broken, as to be broken from 
those spirits is to experience the end of all things. Similarly, our connections to our 
past — our ancestors — and our future — our descendants — serves as another key tenet 
of our spirituality. Our language is a key tie that binds those connections for all 
time. The loss of our language threatens these sacred ties. 

Even today, the Meskwaki culture permeates our daily life, from the food we eat, 
to hunting and gathering, to harvesting, clothing, and home making. Our games, 
songs, athletics, and dances incorporate our tribe’s original cultural attributes. Our 
kinship system, a critical component of our way of life, is not anything like that of 
mainstream Western culture. To be a part of the Meskwaki tribe means being re- 
sponsible to family and extended family, to the clans, the leadership systems, and 
the unique duties each of these roles are given. Most important, all of our cultural 
attributes and the resulting thought processes, feelings and ideas are uniquely 
Meskwaki. As such, they cannot be equated or fully expressed in any language other 
than the Meskwaki language. 

Languages vary from society to society, and often the meanings and implications 
of statements cannot be simply translated. When translations occur, critical knowl- 
edge and meaning becomes lost or lessened. These interruptions in the continuum 
of language, culture, spirituality, religion, and understandings cause disruptions in 
our social wellbeing. Our people have naturally suffered for generations from the 
unfortunate events in our history. The disconnection from culture, language, and 
spirituality makes recovery even more challenging for many of our people — as indi- 
viduals, as families, and as a tribe. 

For our nation to be successful, we must keep an open connection to our past, our 
future, our spiritual beliefs, and our cultural ways. Our tribe needs the freedom to 
remain who we are and preserve our identity. We hope to be afforded a chance for 
survival. But it will not be possible for the Meskwaki people to endure with broken 
pieces. Without our language and culture, we will perish. 

Challenges to a Language-Based Curriculum 

As a Tribe, we have prioritized the education of our young people as a critical 
piece of our strategic development. To this end we value bicultural education and 
intend to maintain high standards for the education and evaluation of our youth. 
We also intend to implement proven research-based approaches on language and 
culturally-based learning in an effort to best position our students for success. 

Since the early 1980s the Tribe has supported a language and culture program 
within school operations. However, the program remains more of a special activity 
than an essential element of our education curriculum or a tribe-wide mandate. We 
desire to apply a language and culturally-based curriculum on a much broader 
scale — along the lines that have been expressed by tribal people and educational 
professionals alike — so that our students may progress and perform at higher levels 
of academic achievement. Implementing this ambitious agenda, while critically im- 
portant, remains difficult. 

To this end, we have secured grant funding to develop a tribal-wide language 
preservation program. Our language coordinator has begun holding language 
roundtables three times a week — sessions that bring together Meskwaki speakers 
and learners. We have begun to develop technologies to support classroom instruc- 
tion and independent studies. Still, additional training and support is needed to 
build the capacity to teach the Meskwaki language. As the tribe is the sole tribe 
in Iowa — and as Indigenous languages are particularly difficult to learn — language 
instruction proves especially challenging. 

We must connect our tribal-wide language preservation program with our schools. 
This effort will prove especially challenging with the approximately 310 Meskwaki 
students that attend the public school system. However, the Committee could help 
remedy this situation by supporting culturally-based education best practices and 
language immersion in early childhood education. 

With regard to challenges to language programming, we have identified the fol- 
lowing: 
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I. Timely Access to Supporting Information 

Currently, there is helpful information available to tribes who are just starting 
out with building language revitalization programs. However, this trend of creating 
programs is still relatively new and is being enacted by tribes, who almost always 
have restricted resources. As a result, access to the most helpful information is lim- 
ited. There is not an overabundance of information — and much of the information 
is not directly on point. One must first locate the information, which is somewhat 
of challenge when first starting out, and then the useful must be separated from 
the useless. 

We believe funding allocated toward a centralized repository of knowledge — some- 
thing analogous to the Harvard Project on American Indian Economic Develop- 
ment — would benefit all tribes, as tribes need their culture, language and identity 
as much, if not more, than economic development. Fact based material, proven 
methods and documented experience all in one central repository would both save 
time and money for all new and existing language programs. 

The very nature of language loss essentially means that there is a limit in the 
number of years in which a solution can be completely implemented. Language loss 
can occur in little as one generation. The information that we need in order to be 
successful must be available to us immediately, it must be supported by evidence, 
and it must be reliable. Government support for a centralized repository for such 
research would be of great assistance to all tribes. 

II. Funding for Tribal Language Programs 

Language Revitalization is an expansive and expensive project that attempts to 
halt the shift away from the native language. Tribal Language Programs have doz- 
ens of initiatives that must be implemented in order to reestablish a safe state of 
the language and culture, including staffing, education, documentation, equipment, 
and teacher training. These initiatives require significant resources, resources that 
are too often lacking in tribal economies where scarce necessities such as clean 
water, access to health care, care for our elders, public safety and other essential 
services must take priority. 

Staffing 

Tribal language programs have myriad tasks to accomplish. Common goals nec- 
essary for success in any tribal language program include: Assessment of the Lan- 
guage (surveying or thinking groups), Documentation, Program Planning, Commu- 
nity Building, Teacher Training, Understanding Second Language Acquisition, and 
Establishing Educational Systems that include Cultural Standards and Culturally 
Based Curriculum. Many of these tasks lend themselves to a standardized approach. 
By assuming a lead role in identifying the best practices in applicable areas, the 
Federal Government could substantially lessen the burden of designing and imple- 
menting these initiatives. Moreover, as a repository of such practices, the govern- 
ment could provide training in order to establish and enhance Tribes capacities to 
successfully operate language preservation programs. 

Education 

Similarly, the federal government should assist tribes in establishing capacity in 
the areas of linguistics, data collection and analysis, language teaching, second lan- 
guage acquisition, community building and curriculum design to ensure an effective 
and focused approach to language preservation. 

Documentation 

Language Revitalization cannot have instantaneous results. Therefore, one key 
priority in all language programming must be to preserve the existing cultural 
knowledge. This preservation is referred to as Documentation. Language and Cul- 
tural Documentation is critical for future reference and often relies on the leader- 
ship of tribal elders. 

Documentation as a linguistic data collection activity can take years. It can in- 
clude thousands of pages of transcriptions, hundreds of hours of video and audio re- 
cording, dozens of hours of cataloguing, and ample media to collect and store such 
information. While documentation is time consuming, utilizing state of the art tech- 
nologies can reduce the time and expense associated with these activities. The Fed- 
eral Government should work to ensure that Tribes have access to these tech- 
nologies as well as to properly trained staff to provide support to these efforts. 

Equipment 

As noted above, a basic amount of equipment is necessary to accomplish many of 
the goals of language programming. Setting up a new department is difficult to 
fund, and modern equipment required for such things as Documentation can become 
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costly. Equipment needs include printing capabilities for large numbers of booklets, 
handouts, and awareness building materials for community building. Computers are 
required for daily tasks as well as long-term projects such as surveying, documenta- 
tion, and training. Native language teaching and learning materials are often made 
from scratch by program staff and language teachers. Creating language learning 
resources often requires the capabilities of creating graphics, printing large docu- 
ments, and lamination or other finishing. 

Training for Teachers 

The skill set for teaching a language like Meskwaki to second language learners 
is not an innate ability, but rather a learned set of skills. Native language speakers 
must be trained in order to become successful teachers. Due to the unique methods 
of teaching Native languages, training often requires travel or immersion — which is 
not widely available in local areas. 

III. Mandate State Support of Tribal Language Programming in Schools 

In every state, teachers must meet certain requirements before being certified as 
a teacher, with good reason. However, in Indian Country these requirements may 
undermine the ability of schools to employ native fluent speakers as “teachers.” Too 
often, such native speakers receive lower pay and a lower status in the school as 
a result of the failure to meet certain requirements. 

This poses a dilemma, as there are a limited number of speakers, and therefore 
there are only a limited number of people who can teach the native language. More- 
over, the likelihood of a native fluent speaker pursuing a teaching certificate is sig- 
nificantly lowered by the aging population of fluent speakers and by the unique life- 
style and belief systems of tribal people. 

Some states have passed amendments to allow for tribes to establish their own 
requirements for certifying a “Native Language Teacher.” This type of amendment 
must be made available for the benefit of every tribe. We recommend the Federal 
Government mandate such a policy across the board. The presence of Native Lan- 
guage Teachers is essential to allowing the Native Languages to be taught to stu- 
dents. 

For example, although the Settlement School seeks to employ Native Americans, 
primarily enrolled tribal members and descendants who are speakers and have 
knowledge of the Meskwaki culture, the “Highly Qualified” requirements in NCLB 
impede the ability to fill positions with Tribal members. If these “Highly Qualified” 
requirements are not addressed, funding will be needed to send tribal members to 
school to seek further certification and to create a local certification and training 
program for Tribal and community members so that they can gain employment in 
the school and support our Meskwaki language and culture programs. 

TV. Assistance and Support for Culture-Based Standards and Curriculum 

We have a great need for educational standards and curriculums both in the 
school and our community. Standards would put into effect a minimum amount of 
tribal, traditional, linguistic, and cultural knowledge among each learner, each stu- 
dent, and each community member. This is an overwhelmingly enormous task that 
requires the involvement of traditional elders, experienced educators, and program 
planners. Tribes are short on the number of fluent speakers who are experienced 
in the areas of education, standards and curriculum design — let alone teaching lan- 
guage and culture in a classroom environment. Culture teachers are often not 
trained teachers, so they have limited access to courses and even less access to 
courses specific to Native language and culture instruction. We have found tradi- 
tional methods are no longer effective enough to push and revitalize the language. 
Therefore, language and culture teachers need advanced and state-of-the-art train- 
ing-training in research-based instructional practices and evidence-based practices 
like in differentiation of instruction and sheltered instructional practices. 

History of the Meskwaki Language 

As demonstrated below, the Meskwaki language is tied to and integral in the his- 
tory and life of our Tribe and our Nation. Our language falls into the Algonquian 
language family, one of the five major language families into which the majority of 
North America’s Indigenous languages can be categorized. Algonquian is not a tribal 
name or identification, but rather the name of the language family itself. 

1800s — Reservation era: The Federal Government established the Sac and Fox 
Reservations in Kansas and Oklahoma. While some of our relatives went to the Sac 
and Fox reservations, a small bunch, refused to be placed on the reservations. This 
group of Meskwakis wished to settle and remain along the Iowa River — lands that 
more closely resembled the home we once had. The tribe gathered and pooled their 
resources to purchase its first 80 acres of land in 1856. By 1857 our agreement with 
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the State of Iowa was firmly in place to be established as a tribal group, owning 
land in common. Each parcel of land was subsequently purchased with common 
funds. The land that was purchased was bought with the tribe’s primary priority 
in mind-the well being and livelihood of our people. The purchase of land in common 
serves as evidence of our unity as a tribe, our sense of community, and our reliance 
upon one other for the benefit of the whole. Through this period, our language and 
cultural practices served as both unifying and motivating factors. 

1880s — Emergence of the Written Meskwaki language: Earliest documented use of 
reading and writing. 

1900s — Boarding Schools: Our people were subject to the boarding school era- 
many of our surviving elders were sent to boarding schools as children and forced 
to abandon their usage of the Meskwaki language. They were compelled to speak 
English and faced physical and verbal abuse for the use of the Native tongue. De- 
spite this treatment, or perhaps in part because of it, the Meskwaki language re- 
mained a vibrant and integral part of our Tribal community. 

1900s — Linguistic Studies: Franz Boas and Leonard Bloomfield, two of history’s 
most influential linguists, conducted some of the first — as well as the most impor- 
tant — studies on the various Algonquian languages, Meskwaki included. Their 
works serve as the baseline to any further study of Algonquian languages and have 
contributed substantial knowledge to the linguistic analysis of Meskwaki. In the 
early 1900s a Meskwaki linguist by the name of William Jones, himself a disciple 
of Franz Boas, conducted further study on his language — advancing the under- 
standing of the importance of the language relative to the Algonquian family. In fur- 
therance of this work, the Bureau of American Ethnology commissioned a year-long 
study of Meskwaki language and culture, collecting thousands of pages of data on 
the Meskwaki language and way of life. These studies reflect the amount of interest 
in the Algonquin languages — particularly Meskwaki — and provide an important his- 
torical baseline. 

1940s — Language in Service of the United States: 16% of our Tribal members en- 
listed in the Army in the wake of Pearl Harbor. Ultimately 8 Members of the Tribe 
were recognized by Congress for their contribution to the war effort as Code Talk- 
ers. Relying on our unique language, these Meskwaki helped successfully direct ef- 
forts against the Germans in North Africa. 

1940s-1980s — Infrastructure Enters the Meskwaki Lifestyle: The Meskwaki were 
selfsufficient and self-sustaining in the days of hunting and gathering and the days 
of freedom of migration. However, by purchasing our land in Iowa, and therefore 
committing to this location, we surrendered to the reality of our new lifestyle and 
its limitations. To gain water, food, materials, sanitation, housing, and other re- 
sources, increasingly we were forced to utilize the English language. As this increas- 
ing utilization of the English language grew, the tribe experienced, perhaps inevi- 
tably, a decrease in the use of Meskwaki. 

1990-2000s — Linguistic Studies — A Growing Appreciation of the Meskwaki Lan- 
guage: Many prominent contemporary linguists have conducted, and continue to 
conduct, analyses of the Meskwaki language. For many of these scholars, the 
Meskwaki language holds a special mystique among the Algonquian languages. In 
a 2008 Culture Symposium at the Meskwaki Settlement, Dr. Amy Dahlstrom ex- 
plained the Meskwaki language’s significance to linguists. Often linguists compare 
the distinct languages within a language family for their similarities in an effort 
to trace them back to the original language, or a “proto” language. Dr. Dahlstrom 
explained that of all Algonquin languages, the Meskwaki language is most similar 
to the Proto-Algonquian language. This implies that over the past 200 plus years 
of history, the Meskwaki language has changed the least from its original form. So 
there lies special significance of this language as to why it didn’t change, a par- 
ticular link to our ancestors who spoke the Meskwaki language much as it is today, 
and important potential insights as to why other Algonquian languages deviated 
more from the original proto-language. 

Conclusion 

Like many of our fellow Tribes we have dedicated ourselves to preserving our lan- 
guage and our cultural heritage. In so doing, we seek to strengthen our spiritual 
connections to our Creator, to renew our ties to our ancestors and to provide this 
uniquely Meskwaki gift to our descendants. We believe these initiatives will 
strengthen our Tribal nation and enhance our ability to contribute to the American 
story as we have throughout our history. While the programs must be driven by 
Tribal leaders, we believe the federal government can play a meaningful and con- 
structive role in their design and implementation. On behalf of the Meskwaki Tribe, 
thank you for the opportunity to present our thoughts in this regard. 

This concludes my prepared statement. I welcome any questions you may have. 
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The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Lasley. 

Mr. Parker, will you please proceed with your statement? 

STATEMENT OF ALVIN N. PARKER, PRINCIPAL, KA WAIHONA O 
KA NAAUAO PUBLIC CHARTER SCHOOL 

Mr. Parker. Aloha, Chairman Akaka and Committee members. 
My name is Alvin Parker, and I am the Principal of Ka Waihona 
o ka Na‘auao Public Charter School, which is located on the 
Waianae Coast, the western side of the Island of Oahu. 

The school is situated in an economically depressed community 
that is predominantly Native Hawaiian or part Hawaiian. The 
Waianae community, as many Native American communities, has 
experienced rapid alcohol, sexual and substance abuse, early teen 
pregnancy, a large percentage of Native Hawaiians incarcerated, 
and the disintegration of family and Native Hawaiian values due 
to these social maladies. 

The mission of Ka Waihona o ka Na‘auoa is to create socially re- 
sponsible, resilient and resourceful young men and women by pro- 
viding an environment of academic excellence, social competence 
and cultural awareness. This environment offers a moral compass 
molded by the students’ early experiences with Native educators 
who understand and pass on all that is good in our Native cultural 
values. 

The school has purposefully sought out highly qualified Native 
Hawaiian educators who come from the community. Of the school 
faculty members, 63 percent have advanced degrees and 20 of 41 
members are graduates of the Kamehameha Schools. Ka Waihona 
thrives on the premise that this type of role modeling empowers 
the student body to believe that they can achieve, and that all 
things are possible. 

Ka Waihona embraces a curriculum that is academically rigorous 
and culturally sensitive. The school is in good standing with the No 
Child Left behind Federal mandate and has made annual yearly 
progress for four of the last six years. Ka Waihona embeds cultural 
values in everyday education by displaying visual prompts in the 
classrooms and referencing them consistently. These Native values 
include Ho‘ihi, be respectful, Kuleana, be responsible, Malama, be 
safe, Ha‘aha‘a, be humble, Lokahi, unit, and Ho'omau, persevere. 

Students also participate in a host of cultural vents and activities 
throughout the school year. These include honoring the Native rul- 
ers of the past at the royal mausoleum, displaying their knowledge 
in a cultural show for the community, participating in a day of fes- 
tivities which include activities ancient Hawaiians conducted on a 
daily basis for survival, weekly hula lessons, daily Hawaiian lan- 
guage lessons for the middle school students and a daily school- 
wide protocol that includes Native Hawaiian chants and songs. 

Ka Waihona is founded on the belief that exposing the students 
to Native Hawaiian values and offering them opportunities to par- 
ticipate in the culture is imperative to their social maturation. The 
exposure and substantive support by the faculty to make these val- 
ues a part of everyday lessons and behavior expectations is integral 
to the school’s approach to education and ultimately the school’s 
mission. 
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The combination of a cultural component and intensely rigorous 
academic curriculum provides the students with a solid base that 
allows them social mobility that is often not a reality for Native 
Hawaiians. Education, whether it be cultural or academic, plays a 
vital role in nurturing and sustaining our Native people. 

Finally, I would like to thank Senator Daniel K. Akaka for ex- 
tending the invitation to provide testimony on this important sub- 
ject. Senator Akaka embodies all that is good and possible for Na- 
tive Hawaiians and part Hawaiians. His leadership in the United 
States Senate has set a precedent for indigenous people, and I be- 
lieve every Hawaiian and part Hawaiian says Mahalo to Senator 
Akaka. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Parker follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Alvin N. Parker, Principal, Ka Waihona O Ka Naauao 

Public Charter School 

Ka Waihona o ka Naauao (KWON) is located on the Wai‘anae Coast, the western 
side of the island of 0‘ahu. The Wai‘anae community, as many Native American 
communities, has experienced rampant alcohol, sexual and substance abuse, early 
teen pregnancy, a large percentage of Native Hawaiians incarcerated, and the dis- 
integration of family and Native Hawaiian values due to the above listed social mal- 
adies. The mission of Ka Waihona o ka Na‘auao is to create socially responsible, re- 
silient and resourceful young men and women by providing an environment of aca- 
demic excellence, social confidence and cultural awareness. Because of this, KWON 
embraces a curriculum that is both academically rigorous and culturally sensitive. 

KWON houses opened ten years ago in an educationally altered chicken coop with 
60 students in grades kindergarten through three. Currently, there are 572 students 
in 24 classrooms in grades kindergarten through eight on a traditional school cam- 
pus. Of our students, 93 percent are Native Hawaiian and 62 percent are economi- 
cally disadvantaged. Each class has an educational assistant in addition to a class- 
room teacher which allows for a lower student-teacher ratio and more effective 
classroom management. KWON provides a core curriculum of language arts, social 
studies, science, and math along with resource courses that include music, art, lan- 
guage, physical education, and culture. 

The school is in good standing with the No Child Left Behind federal mandate 
and has made Annual Yearly Progress for four of the last six years. KWON’s found- 
er formed the school with the strong belief that education is the most effective way 
to remedy the maladies of a community. This belief is at the heart of the school’s 
efforts to foster a more community inclusive form of education, an integrated cur- 
riculum, and an academically rigorous educational experience, along with measur- 
able outcomes set at the highest standard. KWON offers a schooling experience that 
is a viable alternative to the existing conventional public school model. KWON is 
structured to be responsive to the learning styles, cultural values, and future desires 
of the families of the community. It emphasizes a caring, collaborative environment 
for all persons within the school community. This includes students, teachers, par- 
ents, staff, volunteers, and community members who, together, implement an effec- 
tive and relevant educational experience. 

KWON is founded on its Na Mea Waiwai or Core Values: Ho‘ihi (respect), 
Kuleana (responsibility), Malama (safety), Ha‘aha‘a (humility), Lokahi (unity), and 
Ho'omau (perseverance). A set of posters displaying these school values is displayed 
in every room on campus to allow for easy reference and frequent discussion. The 
exposure and substantive support by the faculty to make these values a part of ev- 
eryday lessons and behavior expectations is integral to the school’s approach to edu- 
cation and ultimately the school’s mission. Students participate in a host of cultural 
activities throughout the school year. These include honoring the native rulers of 
the past at the Royal Mausoleum (burial place), displaying their knowledge in a cul- 
tural show for the community, participating in a day of festivities which include ac- 
tivities ancient Hawaiians conducted on a daily basis for survival, weekly hula 
classes, daily Hawaiian language classes for middle school students, and a daily 
schoolwide protocol that includes a variety of Native Hawaiian chants and songs in- 
cluding Hawaii Ponoi, our state song. KWON exposes students to native Hawaiian 
values and offers them opportunities to participate in a culture which is beneficial 
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to their social maturation. The combination of a cultural component and an in- 
tensely rigorous academic curriculum provides the students with a solid base that 
allows for a social mobility that is often not a reality for native Hawaiians. Edu- 
cation, whether it be cultural or academic, plays a vital role in nurturing and sus- 
taining our native people. 

KWON’s Hawaii State Assessment scores have steadily improved since the 
school’s first taking of the HSA in 2005. In the most recent state assessment data 
(2009), where 300 is passing, KWON scored a 303 in reading and a 288 in math. 
This is an improvement from 296 in reading and 280 in math in 2008. KWON was 
able to meet AYP this year and is now in School Improvement Year One, Good 
Standing, due to the consistent gains in each class and grade level, especially in 
mathematics. This is remarkable considering only one other public school in the dis- 
trict met AYP. The surrounding community’s schools house eight of the 10 lowest 
scoring schools in the state. The schools in the same district have consistently strug- 
gled to make gains on state tests. In SY 2009-2010, KWON met the school’s goals 
set in SY 2008-2009. KWON moved 10 percent of students in each reading standard 
up to higher standard by moving 8 Students move from Well Below standard to Ap- 
proaching standard, 6 Students move from Approaching standard to Meets stand- 
ard, and 11 Students move from Meets standard to Exceeds standard. We were also 
able to move 10 percent of students in each math standard up to higher standard 
by moving 12 Students move from Well Below standard to Approaching standard, 
7 Students move from Approaching standard to Meets standard, and 6 Students 
move from Meets standard to Exceeds standard. All teachers use the same assess- 
ments and are using the data from those assessments to drive instruction. 

KWON implements Guided Reading Groups and Literature and Inquiry Circles 
in grades Kindergarten through eight. KWON supports these Guided Reading 
Groups and Literature and Inquiry Circles with a number of Big Books, Shared 
Reading Kits, Internet Sources through SmartBoards and other technology rich 
sources, the Accelerated Reader Program (a daily progress monitoring software as- 
sessment for monitoring the practice of reading), STAR Reading (standardized com- 
puter adaptive assessment) from Renaissance Learning (which works hand in hand 
with Neo IIs and Notebook software), A to Z Readers (materials to teach guided 
reading, phonemic awareness, reading comprehension, reading fluency, alphabet, 
and vocabulary through professionally developed downloadable leveled books, lesson 
plans, worksheets, and reading assessments), Leveled Reading Libraries for grade 
levels K-8, and many Hawaiian culture books, which assist in teaching our curricu- 
lum’s cultural component. 

All teachers, parents, and students sign an annual school compact and middle 
school parents stay in close contact with instructional staff through the TeacherEase 
program. The middle school implements Teacherease, which systematized our 7th 
and 8th grade classrooms through standards-based lesson plans, curriculum map- 
ping, gradebooks, report cards, and parent communication/access. The website en- 
hances teacher collaboration and improves communication between administrators, 
teachers, parents, and students. We also use the portion of the system that provides 
demographics, attendance, and scheduling assistance. The various supports for 
KWON students include the following: in class technology tutoring through Acceler- 
ated Reading and Math, Reading Fluency Software, skill specific online programs, 
daily grade updates and communication with parents, counseling services, and Title 
I and IDEA support. Kindergarten through sixth grade employs a Standards Based 
report card. 

During instruction, lower elementary teachers focus on phonemic awareness, 
phonics, and differentiation with pre-decodable and decodable books. KWON em- 
ploys Small Group Instruction through Guided and Shared Reading on a daily basis. 
Teachers also use listening centers, Author’s Chair, and Reader’s and Writer’s The- 
atre daily as another teaching strategy that easily allows for differentiation. Lit- 
erature and Inquiry Circles are used for focused critical thinking sessions to intro- 
duce and break down new material and allow students to learn from one another 
through collaborative groups. Middle and upper elementary teachers create project- 
based, interdisciplinary, independent research projects in order to promote non-fic- 
tion reading and writing, internet familiarity, and independent work. Science, math 
and reading journals are conducted daily in classrooms. Students also work in small 
groups using strategies such as role playing, think/pair/share, and jigsawing. 

Teachers differentiate using multi-sensory, multiple intelligence lessons in order 
to engage each student in the classroom. Teachers also differentiate according to 
student ability using skill specific work they have created or by using differentiated 
items provided by KWON’s curricular programs. Formative assessments are em- 
ployed frequently in the form of self-assessment and goal setting, peer assessments, 
observations, reviews, summarizing, and exit cards. 
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KWON uses software and online programs such as Lexia, My Reading Coach, 
Reading Plus, and Fluent Reading Trainer as supplemental supports for students 
in order to instruct in a differentiated, skill-specific format. These programs are sci- 
entifically proven and data driven allowing students to be frequently assessed and 
support students until mastery. Teachers are able to access assessments and further 
drive instruction through worksheets and 1:1 or small group instruction. The pro- 
grams are designed to support students experiencing difficulty with reading. In ad- 
dition, low achieving students participate in one-to-one sessions with teachers and 
educational assistants using skill specific, leveled readers, computer programs, and 
manipulatives. During the summer prior to kindergarteners beginning school at 
KWON, students attend a mandatory session in which teachers assess students and 
meet with parents in order to introduce the entire family to KWON’s expectations. 

Singapore Math is implemented in grades kindergarten through eight as a core 
math curriculum. Singapore Math’s method of teaching mathematics is based on 
textbooks from the national curriculum of Singapore. It is based primarily on time- 
tested traditional mathematics instruction methods. Singapore Math frequently uses 
word problems and the strategies towards solving them, rather than repetitive drill- 
ing. Singapore Math also frequently uses models in teaching problem-solving (a 
form of pre-algebra) rather than the trial-and-error methods. This method is a prob- 
lem solving strategy which simplifies the list of 11 or more problem solving skills 
suggested by the National Council for Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM). 

KWON supplements the curriculum with Accelerated Reading and Accelerated 
Math which are research-based computer programs that produce high gains in read- 
ing and math for students of different achievement levels in all grades. The program 
creates custom-designed practice assignments for students based on a computerized 
diagnostic test, scores their work, and reports the results immediately. The class- 
room teacher is then able to work with individual students on their particular skill 
strengths and weaknesses. Students work at their own individual levels and are 
given practice time to achieve proficiency. Teachers set realistic, achievable math 
goals with students for optimum growth using this program. Teacher use program 
reports and feedback for planning instruction, diagnosis of student needs, and also 
to provide information for parents. 

KWON’s technology rich supports include MacBooks, listening centers, Samsung 
doc cameras, I-Pod Touch System, MacBooks, Elmos, Ipads, Neo II Boards, and 
SmartBoard Techonology. The programs are used for reading & math instruction 
which increases test scores through multi-sensory literacy and math comprehension 
strategies, vocabulary and language development, and repeated reading/math prac- 
tice. Programs are scientifically proven, skill specific, differentiated, and current, 
best practice. 

KWON uses a three tiered RTI model. Tier I consists of general education (cur- 
ricula, grading, and testing). KWON concentrates on Tier II which is an individual- 
ized, intervention level. Tier III is an intensive, skill specific intervention designed 
for each student. This includes Title I, Special Education, and one to one sessions 
conducted with teachers. All students participating in Tier II and III are monitored 
to ensure students’ progress over time and close the achievement gap with their 
peers. 

Highly Qualified Status of Instructional Staff 

32 of the 33 instructional staff are licensed and Highly Qualified. The last teacher 
is currently in the process of finishing her State Approved Teacher Education Pro- 
gram (SATEP) and completing her Praxis tests in order to obtain licensure and is 
scheduled to obtain her license by the end of SY 2010-2011. 50 percent of KWON 
teachers hold graduate degrees in education from schools such as Gonzaga, 
Chaminade, and the University of Hawaii. 

KWON’s environment molds students’ early experiences through native educators 
who understand and pass on all that is good in our native, cultural value system. 
The school has purposefully sought out highly qualified, Native Hawaiian educators 
who come from the community. Of the school’s faculty members, 63 percent have 
advanced degrees, and 20 of 41 members of the staff are graduates of the Kameha- 
meha Schools, a private school exclusively for Native Hawaiians which is difficult 
to gain acceptance from. KWON thrives on the premise that this type of role mod- 
eling empowers the student body to believe that they can achieve and that all things 
are possible. 

Professional Development Activities 

All KWON Professional Development (PD) activities are geared toward the in- 
crease of effective instruction. The focus of PDs at KWON is enrichment, differentia- 
tion, and skill specific instruction that is scientifically proven and data driven. 
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Cultural workshops connect our staff and students to the wealth of ancestral 
knowledge available to us. The cultural workshops also enrich the relationships 
among our staff and students through the focus on our Na Mea Waiwai (core values: 
respect, responsibility, safety, humility, unity and perseverance). Activities such as 
creating kikepa (Hawaiian garb), kahili (Hawaiian version of a flag), and learning 
new ‘oli (Hawaiian songs) are conducted on a consistent basis. Historical back- 
ground, personal and academic connections, and staff unity are always at the fore- 
front of all cultural workshop activities. 

KWON teachers attend Kamehameha Schools’ professional development days in 
order to learn and implement new strategies in their classrooms. KWON teachers 
attended an I Teach K Conference, Singapore Math Training Conference and a Dif- 
ferentiation Conference for which all teachers completed a collaborative project and 
presented statistical and anecdotal results reflecting the worth of attending the con- 
ference. All strategies and trainings are conducted within the framework of student 
achievement in order to close the achievement gap and increase academic achieve- 
ment. 

All teachers participate in Professional Learning Communities on a weekly basis. 
These communities work toward (1) recognizing a need (with a focus on leadership 
training), (2) organizing for change (with a focus on leadership and infrastructure), 
(3) working on the building blocks (with a focus on infrastructure, school philosophy, 
and vision), (4) moving as a whole school (with a focus on the standards based 
change process), (5) sharing results within a professional learning community (with 
the focus on assessment results), (6) implementing the curriculum (with a focus on 
teacher-developed curriculum guides), and (7) engaging students and families (with 
the focus on portfolios, student self-assessment, and goal setting). Initially, the com- 
munities’ meeting topics began with an assessment (by way of surveys, focus groups, 
and individual interviews, along with data collection) of three components of our 
school: infrastructure, classroom practices, and student outcomes. According to the 
results of the assessment, consistent professional development workshops were cre- 
ated and conducted. These workshops cover topics such as standards-based edu- 
cation, formative assessment to inform instruction, and the employment of instruc- 
tional strategies across the schoolwide curriculum, all in the context of Professional 
Learning Communities. These communities are created and fostered not only to af- 
fect change through a partnership among the teachers but to sustain that change 
through grassroots involvement. We are continuing the growing process of refining 
our school curriculum, benchmarks, and anchor pieces for each benchmark. The 
communities also determine the expectations for each grade level through specific 
methodologies that are scientifically-proven to be effective. Through these Profes- 
sional Learning Communities, teachers who are effective/knowledgeable in different 
areas instruct other teachers through professional workshops. These Grade Level 
PLCs also function as the teacher mentoring program through consistent meetings 
that discuss each teacher’s strengths and needs in order to allow seasoned and be- 
ginning teachers to learn from one another. These learning communities allow 
teachers to receive the support they need to improve their classroom practices and 
give them adequate time to work together, both scientifically-proven necessities for 
classroom success. 

KWON has an extensive Support Services System that supports underperforming 
students with skill specific, individually designed instruction. The support system 
provides current, best practice reading and math strategies in the following areas: 
sustaining improved reading outcomes through phonics interventions, data analysis/ 
data driven instruction from formative and summative assessments in order to tar- 
get core reading and math strands for increased test results, RTI/Tier III reading 
interventions, teaching creatively to increase standardized test scores, metacognitive 
and multi-sensory interventions, motivating reluctant learners, and the use of tech- 
nology in the classroom. KWON’s closed circuit television plays professional develop- 
ment DVDs that contain Best New Practices and innovative teaching strategies for 
teacher utilization on a consistent basis. KWON also continues to build a profes- 
sional development library available for the KWON staff in the Curriculum Room. 
This room houses texts, CD’s, and DVD’s that equip teachers with current strategies 
and methods that engage students in order to increase student achievement. 

KWON also offers Apple Institutes for Mac Software and Internet Programs 
Training for instructional staff. Training is for Apple Software and Internet Pro- 
grams for supplemental, differentiated, skill specific, data driven reading and math 
instruction in the form of project based digital storytelling which increases test 
scores through multi-sensory literacy and math comprehension strategies, vocabu- 
lary and language development, and repeated reading/math practice. These PD days 
cover best instructional strategies by instructing teachers in how to best use the 
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programs for differentiating for each student using skill specific software and inter- 
net reading and math programs. 

Partnerships and Collaboration 

Kamehameha Schools — Kamehameha Schools’ Ho'olako Like Program as well as 
Kamehameha Elementary School (KES) supports KWON by financially supporting 
the school’s initiatives and providing the staff with opportunities for professional de- 
velopment (teacher trainings at the KES campus on literacy, conferences for Math 
and English Teachers, and workshops concerning topics such as differentiation). The 
Public Education Division of the Kamehameha Schools supports KWON through a 
longitudinal study that will track the long term effects of KWON’s educational ef- 
forts through High School and beyond. This will help KWON address academic 
strengths and/or weaknesses that appear later in our students’ academic career. KS 
also donated $5000 in cultural books for our Backpack Program to begin in SY 
2010 - 2011 . 

Hawaii Association of Independent Schools — is partnering with KWON to assist 
in the process of accreditation with the Western Association of Schools and Colleges. 
KWON began the process in SY 11-12. 

Na Lei Na'auao Native Hawaiian Charter School Alliance — KWON is a member 
of the Na Lei Na'auao which offers support among 12 Native Hawaiian Charter 
Schools. 

Hawaii Charter School Network — The 31 charter school network provides opportu- 
nities for KWON to learn from other charter schools throughout the islands. 

University of Hawai’i at Manoa, College of Education, Center on Disability Stud- 
ies — Collaborates with KWON through the financial support of four free after school 
reading and math tutoring programs. These four programs focus on reading and 
math fluency. Currently, 200 of the 572 students at KWON attend these programs 
on a daily basis. 

Hawaii State Teachers Association — Supports the teachers of KWON through 
union labor representatives that keep the staff aware of changing state laws that 
affect teachers. 

Department of Education — Provides Financial Management Services for payroll, 
SPED services and trainings, as well as counseling referrals that require Depart- 
ment of Health involvement. 

University of Hawaii Curriculum Research Development Group — Provides core 
science curriculum (DASH) 

PDERI (Professional Development and Educational Research Institute) — provides 
opportunities for professional development for our staff. 

Alu Like — collaborates with KWON by donating hundreds of books to build our 
school library. 

Office of Hawaiian Affairs — financially supports KWON through grants that allow 
for our free bus service. 

Department of Hawaiian Home Lands — agreed to a minimal cost, 30 year lease 
agreement with KWON to ensure KWON’s long term support and success. 

Disney — granted KWON a 2500 sq. ft. playground and a 1,000 sq. ft garden in 
the 2010-2011 school year. Disney continues to support KWON through additional 
grants and school visits from Mickey and Minnie. 

HeadStart — applications are distributed during the school year for siblings of stu- 
dents to encourage pre-school attendance. 

Queen Liliuokalani Children’s Center, The Institute for Native Pacific Education 
and. Culture (INPEACE), Parents and Children Together (PACT), and Families for 
R.E.A.L. (the State Student Support Services Program) — are all resourced as needed. 

The Chairman. Mahalo nui. Thank you for your testimony, Mr. 
Parker. 

Before I call on our next witness, I would like to say that we are 
happy to have with us another member of the Committee, Senator 
Udall. Thank you for being here. I am going to ask him to intro- 
duce our next witness. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOM UDALL, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM NEW MEXICO 

Senator Udall. Thank you, Chairman Akaka. I really appreciate 
that and have enjoyed very much hearing the earlier witnesses 
here. 
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I want to welcome Kevin Shendo to our Committee. He is the Di- 
rector of the Department of Education at the Jemez Pueblo. Kevin 
chairs in New Mexico a very important committee that is called the 
New Mexico Indian Education Council that gives significant advice. 
He is also a leader in the field of Indian education across New 
Mexico. I think you are going to see by his testimony that Jemez 
Pueblo and Kevin Shendo have a lot to offer in terms of the subject 
of this hearing. 

Welcome today, Kevin, and thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Udall. I also 
want to thank you so much for chairing the hearing on stereotypes. 

Senator Udall. It was my pleasure to do. You have a very able 
staff to support me here. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Udall follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Tom Udall, U.S. Senator from New Mexico 

Mr. Chairman, 

Thank you for convening a hearing on this important topic, Expanding on the 
Success of Native Language and Culture based Education. I have been a strong sup- 
porter of preserving native languages and culture, recognizing both the historical 
and cultural significance of language preservation, in addition to the inherent value 
and sense of identity that comes from the recognition of native cultures. Native lan- 
guages are a treasure in and of themselves, and we must ensure their survival. 

We cannot deny the role the United States government has played in the loss of 
Native languages. We remember the cruel history when students at government 
boarding schools were prohibited from using their native languages. Our policies of 
relocation and assimilation further diluted native languages and strained the ability 
of many tribes to pass their language and culture down to their children. Thank- 
fully, the days of denying native language and culture are ending. 

I am proud to have helped create the Esther Martinez Native American Lan- 
guages Preservation Act in 2006, which authorized funding to tribes for new pro- 
grams to revitalize native languages and prevent the loss of their heritage and cul- 
ture. This program has helped fund language nests, survival schools, and restora- 
tion programs. For example, in my own State of New Mexico, these funds have 
helped support such programs as the Mescalero Apache Language Immersion 
School, and Pueblo of Pojoaque and Ramah Navajo School Board Native Language 
Preservation and Maintenance programs. 

I’d like to say a word about Esther Martinez. Esther Martinez was a 94-year-old 
language instructor and storyteller. She was killed on her way home to Ohkay 
Owingeh in 2006, a pueblo in northern New Mexico. Ms. Martinez had just been 
honored with the National Heritage Fellowship award here in Washington, D.C. for 
her role in teaching Tewa to generations of students. 

Ms. Martinez was dedicated to preserving her Native language. She was known 
by her Tewa name, Poe Tsawa, which means Blue Water. Among her former stu- 
dents, both young and old, she was simply referred to as Ko‘o, or Aunt. 

Many of us also honor the Navajo Code Talkers, those World War II soldiers who 
used their language to create an unbreakable code, helping the Allies win the war. 
Because the Navajo language had survived and been passed down, Americans had 
a code that the Japanese were never able to crack. Their success in that mission 
helped the Marines capture Iwo Jima. It contributed to American victory. And it 
saved untold numbers of Allied soldiers. This legacy, and these languages, must not 
be lost. 

According to the Indigenous Language Institute in New Mexico, of the more than 
300 languages spoken in the U.S. at the time of European contact, only 175 remain, 
and by 2050, only 20 will be spoken with regular use, unless efforts are taken to 
teach the languages to new generations. We must not let this happen. 

I’d like to welcome the witnesses today, and look forward to learning about their 
experiences and hearing their advice on how we can further honor and preserve na- 
tive language and culture for our children and future generations. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Senator Udall. 

Mr. Shendo, will you please begin with your testimony? 
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STATEMENT OF KEVIN SHENDO, EDUCATION DIRECTOR, 
PUEBLO OF JEMEZ 

Mr. Shendo. [Greeting in Native tongue.] Good afternoon, Chair- 
man Akaka, Senator Udall. Thank you for the invitation to be able 
to provide testimony to you here today on this very important sub- 
ject of Native language and culture-based education. 

Again, I am Kevin Shendo, Education Director for the Pueblo of 
Jemez. The Pueblo of Jemez is situated in north central New Mex- 
ico. We have a population of about 3,700. What is significant about 
Jemez is it lies in a rural mountainous area of north central New 
Mexico. The last survey we did in 2006 showed that 80 percent of 
our membership are still fluent in the Jemez language. It is an oral 
language that is not written. So this is very vital for us to continue 
to teach our young people and raise them within the context of the 
language and the Jemez community, within where language is 
learned. So I truly do appreciate the opportunity to share our story 
and our success with the work we have done in education. 

The Pueblo of Jemez in 1999 began its reorganization efforts and 
had a visioning session which they entitled Vision 2010 and asked 
the community to come together and share what they envisioned 
Jemez looking like in the year 2010. From that visioning session 
came three main priorities. The first was to build capacity within 
our young people to be able to assume responsible leadership roles 
within our community as well as beyond our community bound- 
aries. Second was to take ownership over the education systems of 
our young people. 

And third was to redefine education, redefine it so that Jemez 
language and culture are at the heart of what we teach, how we 
teach and where we teach our young people. So that whole rede- 
fining education movement began 10 years ago in Jemez, looking 
at the importance of language and culture and it being at the heart 
of how we educate our young people and looking at how we move 
forward in the educational process. 

Through that visioning session and the three themes that 
emerged, one of the most important things that came out of that 
was building what today we know as the Jemez Collaborative Edu- 
cation Group. That is the tribal program managers and coordina- 
tors working with our local schools: public, charter and Bureau, 
and really looking at bringing them together to begin to coordinate 
our school systems and really looking at how we can best serve the 
needs of our students, looking at the unique curriculum that each 
school offers, looking at the transitions that need to be put in place, 
and honoring language and culture across all school systems. And 
rather than competing for students, because we come from a small 
community, but are very rich in school choice, looking at how we 
can best meet the needs of our students as they transition from one 
school system to the next. 

From that collaborative effort came the growth of our joint pro- 
fessional development days with all our educators and our annual 
Education retreats. From which we have been able to develop our 
Jemez language and culture curriculum, K through 8th, that we 
are now looking at implementing and integrating within our school 
systems. This really has enabled us to evolve with the work we 
have been doing on our language, looking at how important it is 
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and the retention of it. Currently at our Head Start, early child- 
hood level, over 60 percent of our children coming into our Head 
Start program are Jemez language speakers. So it does become 
really important that not only the education but the transitions 
that take place within our school systems are responsive to the pri- 
orities and needs of the community. So this collaborative work has 
become a key piece in the work that we are able to do. 

Through that works, the growth of the curriculum and develop- 
ment of it; what we have realized now, is that as we begin to look 
at laws like No Child Left Behind and Head Start mandates, that 
a lot of the Research-based curriculum and assessments and eval- 
uations do not fit the model that we are trying to build that is root- 
ed in an oral language within our community. So we are really 
looking at now beginning to define Research that supports the 
work that we are doing, Research that is owned by the tribe, di- 
rected by the tribe, working with institutions of higher education. 

Two of the posters you see displayed here are from a Research 
project that was conducted by our Head Start in partnership with 
Arizona State University. The title of the Research was Becoming 
Jemez: Looking at the Early Childhood Experiences of Jemez Chil- 
dren, where language is learned, how it is learned and whether 
Head Start supports the language learning of our young people or 
not. 

So this whole step and process of really looking at how language 
has become an integral part of how we move forward in our edu- 
cational system and looking at the importance of oral language 
learning, I think that has made language and culture integration 
in the school systems very key. When you look at the report by the 
common core that was developed looking at the countries where 
student performance is very high, they are offering an education 
that is deeper and going wider, whereas the United States has 
been looking more of narrowing the curriculum and really looking 
at a monolingual system. 

What we are hoping to prove is that a multilingual effort is vital 
and for multilingualism to be seen as an asset rather than a deficit 
with English language learners. That is why this hearing is impor- 
tant for us in looking at language and culture and how it is inte- 
grated throughout all our school systems, and also allowing the 
ability for tribes to develop our own research based methods, and 
giving tribal education departments and tribal governments more 
authority, similar to that of State education agencies over the edu- 
cation of our children. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Shendo follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Kevin Shendo, Education Director, Pueblo of Jemez 

The Pueblo of Jemez, is located in north central New Mexico and we have a tribal 
membership of approximately 3,788. Jemez is a very traditional Pueblo and we have 
maintained our cultural and religious practices. We are the only Pueblo where the 
Towa language is spoken, a language that is unwritten. In 1999, the Pueblo of 
Jemez, through its Vision 2010 community sessions, asserted our authority and de- 
sire to determine what is most important to the education of our tribal members. 

Jemez began our re-organization efforts in 1999 as part of the Visioning and Plan- 
ning sessions for our community. From Vision 2010 and the community planning 
sessions, emerged three overriding themes that have been at the core of our Rede- 
fining Education Movement; one of these themes is to Redefine Education — so that 
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Jemez Language and Culture are at the heart of how, where and what we teach 
our children to ensure the survival and advancement of our Jemez people. 

After a series of organizational changes, the Jemez Department of Education was 
redesigned to reflect a comprehensive approach to education which begins with our 
most precious resource, our infants and works up to our adult learners and college 
students. Encompassing all support programs, schools and services from our dif- 
ferent tribal programs and local schools: bureau, public and charter. The Jemez De- 
partment of Education is a part of the Jemez Tribal Government and Administra- 
tion. The Education Director reports to the Tribal Administrator who in turn, re- 
ports to the Jemez Governors and the Jemez Tribal Council. 

The Pueblo of Jemez is pleased with the progress it has made in creating a tribal 
education system that engages with State, Tribal and Federal institutions. Markers 
of success for the Pueblo of Jemez Educational System include: 

• Creation of the Jemez Education Collaborative, a coalition of Tribal Education 
Program Managers, Coordinators, and School Administrators from the Public, 
Bureau and Charter schools serving Jemez students. The Education Collabo- 
rative meets monthly to discuss critical education issues impacting our student 
population. Rather than compete for students, funding and resources, the col- 
laborative works cooperatively to ensure that the best educational services, 
transitions and supports are provided to our students to ensure their success. 

• As part of this collaborative began the development of a Jemez Language and 
Culture Curriculum from Early Childhood to 8th Grade through the annual 
Teacher Retreat and the Joint Professional Development Days involving all 
teachers from the local community schools and tribal programs. 

• Further, the involvement of the tribe in the schools has resulted in an integra- 
tion of our tribal language, culture and priorities directly into the curriculum. 
This was done in coordination with the teachers, community schools, the Jemez 
Language Team, and the Jemez Education Department. We are, in essence, de- 
veloping an indigenous pedagogy that best meets the academic needs of our stu- 
dent population. 

• Conducting research to support the Jemez educational initiatives focused on de- 
veloping Jemez Educational Standards, complete with assessments and evalua- 
tions, rooted in Jemez Language, Culture and Tribal priorities that integrate 
State, National and International educational standards. 

— “Becoming Jemez PhotoVoice Project — the early childhood experiences of 
Jemez children and the context within which language is learned” is a 
prime example of one such research project being directed by the tribe 
in collaboration with Arizona State University. 

The Pueblo of Jemez Tribal Education Department has developed meaningful re- 
lationships with our community and State partners: 

• Jemez has established two public charter schools within reservation lands with 
Tribal Council approval in collaboration with the local public school district, as 
New Mexico initially set up a dependent charter school law, listing LEAs as the 
authorizing agents; but the charter law was reauthorized to now allow the State 
of New Mexico to become a second authorizing agent, making two options avail- 
able and honoring the government-to-government relationship between NM and 
its 22 tribes. 

• Jemez has entered into an MOU with the State of New Mexico for alternative 
licensure for Jemez Language and Culture Instructors. Jemez will determine 
which of its tribal members are viable to teach Jemez Language and Culture 
within the local schools and the state will honor the tribe’s authority by grant- 
ing the recommended individuals an alternative license to teach within the pub- 
lic school systems. 

• Jemez also has an Inter-Governmental Agreement (IGA) with the NM Public 
Education Department — Indian Education Division for grant funds awarded to 
the Jemez Department of Education to support language programs and student 
support services. 

The work of the Jemez Education Department has had and continues to have an 
impact on increasing the academic performance of our students: 

• The Jemez Valley Public School District was only one of two school districts in 
the State of NM to make Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP) as a district in the 
2009/10 school year based on the academic achievement of the students within 
their respective schools. 
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• Jemez on average has over 80 percent of its high school graduates going on to 
2 and 4 year institutions. 

• Through its different programs, the Jemez Education Department is directly 
reaching and impacting over 450 students per month, and over 100 students per 
day. 

• The four and five year graduation rates for Jemez Valley High School and 
Walatowa High Charter School are above the state averages and significant for 
schools with high Native populations. 

Recommendations to strengthen tribal control and to ensure language and culture 
based education models are funded and made a priority are as follows: 

• ESEA Reauthorization needs to be inclusive of tribal priorities: Opportunities 
for integrating language and culture based programs have been overlooked be- 
cause of No Child Left Behind. Focus has been on Reading and Math, because 
our Native children are unique, a lot of them have succeeded but are we losing 
our Native identity along the way. 

• NCLB English only legislation needs to be repealed and be made inclusive of 
home languages other than English. A greater value and acknowledgement of 
multilingualism as an asset is a must. 

• Recognizing that “Top Down” mandates don’t work and western education mod- 
els are not the answer to tribal communities working to develop educational 
standards that are rooted in Language and Culture and that integrate local pri- 
orities. 

• Parent’s are a child’s first teacher — a financial investment and focus needs to 
be put on parent support and education programs/services. Without strong pa- 
rental support and intervention, a child often struggles and is more prone to 
experiment with and participate in risky behaviors. 

• Bureau of Indian Education mandate on background checks for all classroom in- 
structors takes up to six (6) months. Revisiting policy to expedite the process 
or work with local police departments for community educators, some of which 
are certified language/culture instructors and respected elders. 

• Invest in “Grow Your Own” programs: Each community has unique needs and 
challenges so they need to develop their own programs. This empowers commu- 
nity members and develops a sense of ownership, “when we “Grow our Own” 
we then take pride in, and want, need, and value what we produce. This brings 
ownership and local responsibility.” 

• Increasing the role of Tribal Education Departments to that of State Education 
Agencies and giving Tribes more authority in the education of their children 
through the ESEA Reauthorization: “Jemez people know best, what is best for 
Jemez children.” 

• Legislation needs to address federal and state educational funding going di- 
rectly to the tribes, helping to build capacity, thus enabling them to best meet 
their community’s educational needs and priorities. 

• Invest in research that supports Native language and traditional community 
based learning models. These are “Education Best Practices” and legislation 
should support best practices in Native Communities and research that is driv- 
en by tribal communities and their research partners. 

• Invest in holistic education models that incorporate all aspects of a child’s 
learning, to meet the needs of the whole child: Educationally, Socially, Cul- 
turally, Spiritually, Emotionally, Physically and Nutritionally. A healthy, well 
child can be taught to learn and master most anything. “It takes a village to 
raise a child.” 

As Tribes and Tribal Education Departments, we have a responsibility to hold the 
Federal and State Governments, public school districts and schools that serve our 
students accountable, to ensure that our students are readily prepared for college 
or a career. So Jemez echoes that the burden of education for our young people not 
to be the responsibility of one, but that it truly becomes a joint, collaborative effort, 
which creates a win-win situation for all; thus ensuring the educational sovereignty 
of tribes and our right to self-determination. 

The Pueblo of Jemez has always been and will continue to be a strong supporter 
of educational initiatives. Diverse educational opportunities, together with tradi- 
tional knowledge, fluency in our Towa language and a strong cultural foundation 
have empowered us and education has opened doors of opportunity. The Pueblo of 
Jemez realizes that education is a lifelong journey and that it is critical to meet the 
needs of our community at all levels: educationally, culturally and socially. 
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The Pueblo of Jemez Department of Education is central to providing different 
educational opportunities, services and programs to all tribal members. Because of 
its partnerships and collaborations with higher education institutions, community 
schools and organizations, state and federal agencies; It is a place from which one 
is able to access a multitude of services within the educational arena. 

In closing, I would like to quote the National Congress of American Indians and 
the National Indian Education Association’s Tribal Priorities for Indian Education. 
“The health, well-being, and success of Native children are central to Tribal Sov- 
ereignty. Tribal Communities, supported by strong tribal governments, are respon- 
sible for raising, teaching and caring for children. Native children in turn form the 
back bone of future tribal success.” 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide Testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Mr. Shendo, for your tes- 
timony. 

Now we will move into questions for our witnesses. My first 
question is to Namaka Rawlins. Your consortium has done work 
with other Native peoples to assist in their own language perpetua- 
tion efforts. Can you describe the work that you do and the impact 
that work has had on other Native communities? 

Ms. Rawlins. Mahalo. Yes, let me see, I wrote it down. Our con- 
sortium, with the two partners as I explained earlier, has a full P— 
20, preschool through the doctorate degree. Within the consortium, 
we are providing, and with our laboratory school, we are providing 
technical assistance to others that are looking at our model and 
wanting to replicate the model. So we have had visitors, over 350 
indigenous visitors annually, that come to see our model, on the 
ground. 

So they are able to see firsthand what language nest looks like, 
with our preschoolers, and then able to see what the K through 12 
looks like, education, what teaching in our language, all subject 
areas, what that looks like. Then onto the Hawaiian language col- 
lege, where you have the bachelors, masters program and the doc- 
torate degree, along with the teacher certification program, indige- 
nous teacher certification program, and the curriculum develop- 
ment center and technologies. So we have offered this technical as- 
sistance for many years. We were able to get the support of private 
foundations to help us, so that we could provide this sort of sup- 
port. 

And in particular, we were able to support the Cherokee Nation 
in the development of a similar model to have the eastern, I think 
it is called North Eastern University, the similar model, working 
with the Cherokee immersion program there. So having that inte- 
grated elementary and university component to support that, we 
were able to demonstrate that and support taking that model to 
that community as well. 

The Chairman. Mr. Lasley, you talked about the challenges asso- 
ciated with teacher certification in your written testimony, and a 
desire to see tribes have the authority to certify Native language 
teachers. Can you explain what minimum qualifications tribes 
might adopt if such authority was made available? 

Mr. Lasley. I think the qualifications clearly have to be one, that 
the teacher is a tribal member who is very familiar with the lan- 
guage itself and also cultural values pertaining to child-rearing. 
Many of our children have to begin learning the language almost 
from birth. Beyond that, I think something akin to an associate’s 
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degree, whereby they are provided enough training in modern 
teaching techniques to be able to apply those or refine them in a 
tribal setting, so that indeed, they do meet some minimum quali- 
fications, but also that they are acknowledged and recognized by 
tribal standards that they are adequately trained to provide the in- 
struction. 

So it would be up to the tribes to develop that criteria. I believe 
we can successfully do that if in fact we have the mandate or the 
means, the opportunity to be able to do that without being stifled 
by other Federal regulations that emphasize the most recent ways 
of judging or certifying qualified teachers. 

The Chairman. Thank you. We will have another round of ques- 
tions. 

Senator Udall? 

Senator Udall. Chairman Akaka, thank you very much. This 
has been an excellent panel. 

I am very interested in strengthening the pipeline for tribal stu- 
dents to become professionals, and returning to their communities, 
especially as teachers and health care providers. What suggestions 
do any of the panelists have for growing our own Native teachers 
and how do we encourage college students to pursue a career in 
teaching, especially in Native communities? Kevin, do you want to 
start? 

Mr. Shendo. Thank you, Senator Udall. One of the things we 
have done in our community actually, is looking at growing our 
own, starting a college internship program, that we have had our 
tribal programs invest resources and funding in, so that they are 
able to set aside funding through their regular budgets to hire col- 
lege students coming back into the community, both giving them 
the opportunity to work in the field that they are studying within 
the local community, but also then, to build a pipeline to re- 
integrate them back into the community once they receive their de- 
grees. 

This has been a tremendous program that we have put together. 
That is one. The other partnership that we established is with the 
AmeriCorps Vista program, looking at volunteer service to our com- 
munity and giving young people the professional experience they 
need, but also the resources to be able to continue to pursue their 
education. I think opportunities as such have been very beneficial 
to us. One thing that has been a real focus for a lot of our college 
students is learning about the tribal government, tribal programs 
and how they function within the context of the community. That 
is something that cannot be taught in a college classroom, but one 
that has to be learned and experienced through those professional 
experiences that we are able to provide our young people. 

Senator Udall. Do any of the other panelists want to weigh in 
on that? 

Ms. Rawlins. I would like to. I was thinking about your ques- 
tion. In our experience, over the 30 years that we have been in the 
development of programs based on our language and our culture, 
it has brought up from within our own communities the empower- 
ment from within our communities to return, that is part of the 
education. We talked about Kuleana earlier, responsibility, so it is 
innate, it is a part of the way we do things. 
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So today’s hearing, the way we do our language and culture edu- 
cation, it fosters and it builds upon that strength of our Native 
communities to want to be a part of solutions and coming back and 
giving back. So when we look at the Punana Leo, when we started 
our language nest, we had parents that got involved that went on 
to become teachers themselves, because they were becoming in- 
volved in the education of their children and sought to get their 
teaching certification so they could be a part of this education in 
our language and through our language. 

We have now, because of being around this long, 30 years, we 
now have students that have graduated from our education system 
that are now returning and contributing back. It is just part of the 
way our education and how we are building within our commu- 
nities that idea of Kuleana, responsibility, and coming back and 
contributing back to your community. You just don’t take away, 
you come back and give back, too. 

Mr. Lasley. We would agree. I think our tribe sees that as an 
opportunity, grow your own programs, things of that nature. We 
see glimmers of hope at the earliest grade levels now, when we in- 
troduce Meskwaki speakers into those classrooms as teacher aides. 
So we also have certified teaching staff in certain classrooms that 
also voluntarily implement some of our Meskwaki language, even 
though they are non-Indian. We still see the students responding 
and learning phrases and words. 

So we believe it can be done, and we also would like more sup- 
port in the reauthorization to promote those practices to be seen as 
continued opportunities. 

Mr. Parker. May I say something? Curiously, where my school 
resides in Waianae, the major problem it had is retaining teachers. 
So that was used as a reason for educational failure. At the school 
that I am the principal at, 21 of my 40 teachers are of Hawaiian 
ethnicity. And the school has 93 percent Hawaiian, so obviously the 
role modeling automatically takes place in this community. We 
have found it to be a very powerful component in that a number 
of our students go on to private schools after they leave our public 
school. Private schools are obviously the elite of the educational 
system in the State of Hawaii. 

Senator Udall. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Senator Udall. 

My question now is directed to Alvin Parker. Can you discuss 
how the Native Hawaiian community in Waianae has been in- 
volved in the design and goals of your school? And also whether or 
not you think that contributes to student achievement? 

Mr. Parker. Yes, Senator. Waianae coast is made up of three 
mokus, Makaha Moku, the Waianae moku, the Maili moku, excuse 
me, four mokus, and Nanakuli moku. These are four individual 
communities that are along the 17-mile Waianae coast. We have 
students from every one of these mokus. So a total student body 
of about 600 children, ranging from K to eighth grade. 

So we get a lot of input from our families. But what we basically 
return to them is a high-quality educational facility. That is what 
they appreciate. Why I am using the four mokus to identify how 
we work together, if just one Nanakui moku provided all 600 stu- 
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dents, then you wouldn’t be getting this cross-section. But we get 
a lot of people. 

I will give you an example. We recently put this project Kaboom 
together, with the help of the Disney Corporation. In one day, 250 
family members and about 50 students showed up and built a 
$250,000 playground in one day. It was the most amazing sight. I 
never could have believed it if I hadn’t seen it, it was a fantastic 
sight. That is one way I can indicate to you, physically indicate to 
you that it is being done in the Waianae coast. 

We were one of only two grants that Disney allocated. And the 
other allocation came from the NFL Players Association in the 
State of Hawaii. That is my most recent example. This happened 
on April 28th. 

The Chairman. Mahalo. Mr. Shendo, despite their different 
structures, how has the Pueblo been able to successfully integrate 
cultural language programs in each school? What recommendations 
can you provide the Committee? 

Mr. Shendo. I think the overriding theme has been staying true 
to the vision of the community and honoring that. Even regardless 
of the school system or the educational system that is in place, 
when serving the needs of our tribal students, every school system 
within its leadership has come to understand and honor the vision 
of the community and honor the priority of language and culture 
in its educational system. I think with that, and the tribe 
prioritizing and pushing that has enabled the different educational 
systems to stay true to the vision of the community and honor it. 

There have been barriers or challenges in certain school systems. 
But we have been able to come together as a collaborative and 
work through them to ensure that language and culture are inte- 
grated. In some schools it is more present than others. But it is 
present in every school system. I think that is the important piece, 
that the schools have come to the table with the tribe and honor 
and respect the priority of language and culture that the tribe is 
integrating. 

The other piece that has made this collaboration possible is the 
State of New Mexico has an Indian Education Act. Through the In- 
dian Education Act, the State recognizes the authority of the Tribe 
with the ultimate control or authority of tribes over the education 
of their children. So through that, there are different avenues and 
ways. One is the alternative licensure where each tribe is able to 
enter into an agreement with the State of New Mexico, so that the 
tribe becomes the authorizing agent to decide which of its tribal 
members they can license to be able to teach language and culture 
within the public school systems, Bureau or charter, and then the 
State will recognize them by giving that individual an alternative 
licensure to be able to come into the school systems. 

So there are different avenues that have been put in place at the 
State level. But also at the local level, it is just the coming together 
and recognition of honoring the tribe and its priorities. But really 
also, teaching from the perspective of honoring and validating the 
prior knowledge that children bring into the classroom, and relat- 
ing education to the experiences that children bring from their re- 
spective communities, because in our school district, we have the 
Pueblo of Jemez and also the Pueblo of Zia. 
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I think the recommendation that I would make to the Committee 
is, the Indian Education Act really helped to propel Indian edu- 
cation within the State of New Mexico. So maybe looking at legisla- 
tion that forces the different entities and agencies to come together 
in a sense. But I think through a collaborative process, because if 
it is not written in law, there are lost opportunities where the col- 
laboration won’t happen. But if the mechanisms are put in place 
to enable the collaborations to happen, they become key to the suc- 
cess that can be realized. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for your response. 

Ms. Rawlins, could you provide the Committee with additional 
information on English language outcomes for immersion pro- 
grams? Do students educated in Native American languages face 
challenges when they move on to higher education taught in 
English? 

Ms. Rawlins. Thank you. Our model is that English is offered, 
or English Language Arts is introduced in grade five for an hour 
a day. At the end, I reported that we have 100 percent graduation 
rate. When our students graduate, they are 100 percent bilingual, 
biliterate, both in Hawaiian and in English. They are, at senior 
year, they are concurrently enrolled in local university courses or 
the community college. So they are taking courses in English in the 
12th grade. 

So the system that we have is a rigorous acquisition of both Ha- 
waiian language as your prime language of instruction and prime 
target language in the early years, and then the gradual grade five, 
your hour of English in grade five. Then of course, there is the re- 
search that students do in intermediate high school or like you 
Google your regular researches in English. A lot of the textbooks 
that they have in high school and intermediate school are English 
textbooks. But the medium of instruction remains Hawaiian. 

So this model has proven to have the, like I said, 100 percent 
graduation rate, 80 percent of them entering college. In addition to 
this, our students have graduated from the university, both our 
local universities, University of Hawaii at Hilo, at Manoa, our com- 
munity colleges in Hawaii, as well as colleges on the mainland, in- 
cluding Loyola and Stanford. We just had our first Punana Leo 
graduate receive his Ph.D. from Oxford. 

So these are examples of the success of English language, posi- 
tive English language outcomes for our students that are grounded 
in their language in Hawaiian that are then moving into English 
and all of the other support that, like I said earlier, they are hav- 
ing to research and everything is in English. So they are well pre- 
pared. 

I think I answered the question. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lasley, you mentioned the need for a central repository of 
knowledge pertaining to language programs. Please describe the 
challenges you face due to the lack of a central repository. And any 
suggestions you may have regarding how a repository would func- 
tion. 

Mr. Lasley. I think first and foremost this centrally-located re- 
pository of knowledge and resources would be certain amassed and 
would be the responsibility of either that institution or an organi- 
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zation which has frankly, a huge amount of resources, financially 
and human, in order to bring all the resources and materials, for 
example, that have been developed by the Native Hawaiian popu- 
lation to the broader Native American or tribal audience or con- 
sumer. I think across the United States there are varying levels of 
success taking place. But in our case, for example, with me, over 
40 years ago, being brought up in immersion, in the Meskwaki lan- 
guage was simply part of our life, our lifestyle. 

Over that amount of time, lifestyles have changed, technologies 
have changed. And the influences on our young people are much 
more mainstream, as opposed to tribal. So an organization that has 
a huge amount of resources and the ability to travel to touch each 
and every one of these Native communities with regard to what- 
ever stage they are in in development of language preservation 
from those that are the most advanced, that have been doing this 
for 30 years, to those that are only starting but may have a strong 
culture and heritage still intact. The raw material is there within 
the community. But it simply has to be organized based on effec- 
tive and proven models that have been developed over a long pe- 
riod of time by other tribal cultures. 

It will take a fair amount of work, it will take a fair amount of 
time. But I think it can be accomplished to the betterment of not 
only Alaska Natives, Native Hawaiians, but also Native American 
tribes here on the mainland, so to speak. But again, I think it has 
to be very business-oriented, it has to be very structured. But I do 
believe it can be accomplished. 

The Chairman. Thank you for your response. 

Mr. Parker, how are your students performing as compared to 
the other schools in the communities that you serve? Can you iden- 
tify what you believe to be the key factors in their success? 

Mr. Parker. That is a loaded question, Senator. We are the only 
school on the Waianae coast that has passed AYP. And we have 
done it four out of six years. 

I believe it is because one of the key ingredients is we have a 
sustainable faculty. We don’t lose teachers. The majority of my 
teachers, except for two of them, have been with me for five years 
or longer. There is only one teacher that is not HQTd, and she is 
in the process of getting her highly-qualified status. 

Another reason would be that the students, when they enter in 
kindergarten, which is our entry point, they don’t leave until they, 
if they get into Kamehameha from sixth to seventh grade, then 
they will leave, or eight and ninth, but they normally stay the en- 
tire nine years. I think the consistency of faculty, the stability of 
the student body, it matters quite a bit. 

I wrote a masters project on how do you build a sustainable 
school, a successful sustainable school. Part of it was design. So the 
school has been in existence for, it is going on its 11th year. We 
have done pretty well. 

Another thing is the faculty is predominantly Hawaiian. So the 
children, they look at their teachers and they realize that anything 
is possible. The only two Caucasian teachers I have, one was born 
in Hawaii and her name is Noni, and the other has been living 
there for 35 years. So that is the type of faculty, I think it really 
does matter to the students, especially in a socioeconomically de- 
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pressed community. And these people travel as far as Hawaii Ke 
to get to Nanakuli to work. You know the geographies, that is quite 
a distance to travel every morning. 

The Chairman. Mr. Shendo, the Pueblo’s charter school has a 
graduation rate of 89.4 percent. This program has been very suc- 
cessful compared to the national rate for Native students of 49 per- 
cent. Can you describe why you think the charter school is so suc- 
cessful in graduating students? Also, how can we translate that 
success to other schools through legislation? 

Mr. Shendo. The graduation rate at Walatowa High Charter 
School, again, one of the key factors is the zero, minimal to zero 
turnover of staff. That is key. The other thing that has been key 
and I have expressed is the honoring of the language and culture, 
and really teaching to the students within the context of the com- 
munities they come from. It is taking the academic subjects and 
knowledge, but putting them and teaching them from a perspective 
where it relates back to the community, then education really 
means something. And working with our community professionals 
that are serving the tribe as well as elders and community mem- 
bers that carry key knowledge and integrating them as co-teachers, 
as facilitators, as part of the learning process. 

So it is really taking the school and integrating it into the com- 
munity and teaching from the perspective of the community, so, as 
the different subjects are taught, they relate back to the commu- 
nity that the students come from and also, they honor the prior 
knowledge that young people bring into the classroom. That has 
been one of the biggest keys of success. 

Walatowa High also received an early college grant. So we are 
trying to transition it now. We have been working the last four 
years, implementing an early college program, and really raising 
the expectations of our students. Looking at multi-lingualism as an 
asset, looking at models internationally that have been successful 
and integrating what has been successful with those international 
models that integrate multi-lingual, multi-cultural programs into 
the school systems. The motto of the school is think globally, create 
locally. 

So it really affords the opportunity of the staff to look at diversi- 
fying the curriculum. Doesn’t look at the subject matter singly. But 
looking at integration of experiential learning processes that are 
across disciplines, so that one project may involve all the different 
disciplines in the schools and contribute to that student’s learning 
of that particular lesson from the different subjects. But they all 
interrelate. I think that has been one of the biggest successes of the 
school, of its success rate and graduation rates, that have helped 
really to benefit the students and their success. 

And how can we translate that to other schools and areas? It is 
really helping, I think, and I don’t know how we can do this 
through legislation, but helping communities to define a vision. 
That has been one of our biggest benefits, having a vision, a com- 
mon vision that we can all work toward, and everyone under- 
standing that vision. And through the reauthorization, some of the 
proposed legislation is to develop the capacity of tribal departments 
of education within different Native communities. Maybe that may 
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be an avenue to begin to address this, and looking at what ways 
which can be utilized to help to replicate a similar model. 

But it is really looking at validating the prior knowledge that 
young people bring, it is integrating the educational system into 
the communities and communities into the schools. 

The Chairman. I want to thank you very much, our first panel, 
for your responses to our questions. Without question, your re- 
sponses will help us refine what needs to be in our education pro- 
grams for Native peoples. That is the intent of all of this. The thing 
is, we want to make it the best. 

What has been coming out also is that there have been successes. 
There is a reason for that. We would like to take advantage of this 
and as I have said earlier, want to build on the basis of what we 
have done that has been successful and make it better. All for the 
sake of retaining and keeping our culture and language alive for 
the people of our Country. 

And for me, without question, this will help the United States 
also. So this will help our peoples to be more productive. Because 
the future is there, and there are so many new things that are 
coming up and our young people need to be educated to the point 
where they can begin to contribute to this production. This Com- 
mittee will be taking up some of these, like energy and other areas, 
that can help the tribes as well, to help them be productive. 

Again, mahalo nui loa, thank you very much for your responses 
and I want to tell you, we are very indebted to you for helping us 
achieve a better future for education in our Native languages. 
Mahalo. Thank you. 

I would like to now call the second panel, and invite the second 
panel to the witness table. Mahalo nui for the lei, and this really 
honors me. We are so happy to have all of you. 

We have Jana Harcharek, Director of the Inupiaq Education, 
with the North Slope Borough School District in Barrow, Alaska. 
David Beaulieu, a Professor with the University of Wisconsin At 
Milwaukee, will speak second. And our final witness, Shawn 
Kanaiaupuni, with the Kamehameha Schools, in Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Welcome to the Committee, and to this hearing. 

Ms. Harcharek, will you please proceed with your testimony? 
Your full testimonies will be included in the record. 

STATEMENT OF JANA HARCHAREK, DIRECTOR OF INUPIAQ 

EDUCATION, NORTH SLOPE BOROUGH SCHOOL DISTRICT, 

BARROW ALASKA 

Ms. Harcharek. [Greeting in Native tongue]. Chairman Akaka, 
and distinguished members of the Committee, thank you for the 
opportunity to provide comments. 

My name is Pausauraq Jana Harcharek. I am the Director of 
Inupiaq Education at the North Slope Borough School District. I 
have lived in Barrow, Alaska, all of my life save for when I had 
to leave home to attend high school. 

I have devoted my entire professional life to language and cul- 
tural preservation and perpetuation. The North Slope Borough 
School District is comprised of 11 public schools, situated in 8 com- 
munities spread across 88,000 square miles. Our district serves 
1,816 students from preschool and kindergarten through grade 12. 
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Founding North Slope Borough Mayor Eden Hobson was an as- 
tute man who knew that we had an unprecedented opportunity to 
direct our own destiny. In 1975, he said, “Today we have control 
over our educational system.” He wanted an assessment of whether 
or not our school system was truly becoming an Inupiat school sys- 
tem, reflecting Inupiat educational philosophies, or if in fact, we 
were merely theoretically exercising political control over an edu- 
cational system that continued to transmit white urban culture. 

Thirty-six years later, our school board continues to strive for the 
realization of Mayor Hobson’s vision for education. The mission of 
the district as defined by the board is that learning in our schools 
is rooted in the values, history and language of the Inupiat. Our 
board wants our students prepared to excel as productive citizens 
of the world, able to integrate Inupiat knowledge and values with 
western ways. 

Five years ago, the North Slope Borough School District finally 
decided that it was time to go to the people, it was time to forego 
the abysmal philosophical underpinnings of the district to impose 
a system created in white urban America for white urban children 
on Inupiat children, because it was failing. It was time for a 
change. It was time to begin building the bridge of trust between 
school and community. So the District went to the people, and the 
people spoke. 

The people said loudly and clearly that they want their children’s 
schools to reflect who they are. They said their children no longer 
should have to leave their identities outside when they walk into 
their schools. They should know their history and who their leaders 
are. They should see Inupiat art forms in their buildings. They 
should learn to think like Inupiat, because they are Inupiat. 

Two years ago, the District formed a committee called 
Ilinniagnikun Apqusiuqtit. They are the people who break the trail 
for learning. It is through their efforts that the Inupiat learning 
framework was born. This framework, adopted by the board last 
summer, is now the foundation upon which Inupiat culture and 
language-based academic curricula and assessment processes are 
being developed. 

The prospects for increasing academic achievement as a result 
are very, very promising. The goal is for all North Slope students 
to reach their intellectual potential and achieve academic success 
through the integration of Inupiat knowledge into the core content 
areas of reading, writing, mathematics and science. 

The District is actively mapping its curriculum and aligning it 
with the Alaska State Content and Performance Standards, adapt- 
ing a nationally-recognized curriculum development methodology, 
referred to as understanding by design. The process includes the 
engagement of our communities, elders, parents, leaders, business 
and governmental partners, teachers and students. We all know 
that students perform better academically when parents are in- 
volved. 

The development of Inupiat language and culture-based cur- 
riculum, written from the perspective of the Inupiat, will have 
long-term positive outcomes for increased academic performance 
and local teacher hire and retention. This is supported by research. 
Through community ownership of education and investment in new 
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educational practices now, we increase the relevance and viability 
of the teaching profession from the perspective of our students. 
When our students see themselves honored in the classroom with 
curriculum that is written from their perspective, they will see that 
teaching is an honorable profession. 

Seems Mayor Hobson had figured out what needed to be done to 
make our schools more effective decades before the mainstream 
did. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Harcharek follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Jana Harcharek, Director of Inupiaq Education, 
North Slope Borough School District, Barrow Alaska 


Chairman Akaka, and distinguished members of the committee, quyanaq, 
for the opportunity to provide comments. My name is Pausauraq Jana 
Harcharek. I am the Director of Inupiaq Education at the North Slope 
Borough School District. I have lived in Barrow, Alaska all of my life, save for 
when I had to leave home to attend high school, I have devoted my entire 
professional life to language and cultural preservation and perpetuation. 

The North Slope Borough School District is comprised of eleven public 
schools situated in eight communities spread across 83,000 square miles. 
Our district serves 1,816 students from preschool and kindergarten through 
grade 12. 

Founding North Slope Borough Mayor Eben Hopson was an astute man 
who knew that we had an unprecedented opportunity to direct our own 
destiny. In 1975, he said, “Today, we have control over our educational 
system.” He wanted an assessment of whether or not our school system 
was truly becoming an Inupiat school system, reflecting Inuplat educational 
philosophies, or, if. in fact, we were only theoretically exercising "political 
control" over an educational system that continues to transmit white urban 
culture. 

36 years later our School Board continues to strive for the realization of 
Mayor Hopson's vision for education. The mission of the district as defined 
by the board is that, “Learning in our schools Is rooted in the values, history 
and language of the Inupiat.” Our board wants our students prepared to 
excel as productive citizens of the worid, able to integrate Inupiaq knowledge 
and values with Western ways. 

Five years ago the North Slope Borough School District finally decided that it 
was time to go to the people. It was time to forego the abysmal philosophical 
underpinnings of thB district to impose a system created in white urban 
America for white urban children on inupiaq children because rt was failing. 

It was time for change. It was time to begin building the bridge of trust between 
school and community. So the district went to the people and the people spoke. 
The people said loudly and clearly that they want their children’s schools to 
reflect who they are. They said their children no longer should have to leave their 
identities outside when they walk into their schools. They should know their 
history and who their leaders are. They should see Inupiaq art forms in their 
buildings. They should learn to think like Inupiat because they are Ifiupiat. 
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Two years ago the district formed a committee called “IliPiniadinlkun 
Apqusiuqtit.” They are the “people who break the trail for learning.” It is through 
their efforts that the Inuplaq Learning Framework was bom. This framework, 
adopted by the board last summer, is now the foundation upon which Ihupiaq 
culture and language based academic curricula and assessment processes are 
being developed. The Ihupiaq Learning Framework is based on the premise that 
“as a people we have the strength and detarmination to effectuate change In our 
schools to make the education system meaningful and culturally responsive 
resulting in greater academic success for our students.” We believe that “it is our 
birthright to have equal opportunity to understand and practice inue - our 
philosophies, history, language and interconnectedness with all living things. We 
firmly believe that today, more than ever, our ancestral knowledge is critical to 
our contemporary and future survival in the Arctic." 

Typically, the educational delivery system is disjointed, disconnected and 
fragmented. This is not the way most, if not all, indigenous people think. The 
primary tenet of the Ihupiaq Learning Framework is that "through a holistic and 
Interdependent approach to education, guided by and deeply rooted in inua, we 
foster the development of spiritual, social, cultural, environmental, emotional, 
physical and economic connections leading to well-grounded, well-educated, 
community oriented Individuals able to maneuver effectively in a modem world." 

Atypically, the North Slope Borough School District recently embarked on a 
process of integrating core content areas into Ihupiaq language and cultural 
knowledge, Rather than attempting the all too often guaranteed-failed way of 
inlegrating culture and language into content areas, the district is taking the 
innovative approach of arriving at an Integrated system by articulating a coherent 
preschool through high school curriculum by aligning the Slate of Alaska Content 
and Performance Standards and any pertinent national content standards to (he 
standards delineated in the Ihupiaq Learning Framework. No longer are we trying 
to fit culture and language into already defined textbooks suited for urban areas. 
We have tried and tried again and what we have found is that that does not work. 
You cannot fit a square peg Into a round hole and that is what we had 
unsuccessfully been trying to do for some time. 

The prospects for increasing achievement attainment as a result are very 
promising. The goal is for all North Slope students to reach their Intellectual 
potential and achieve academic success through the Integration of Ihupiaq 

knowledge Into the core content areas of reading, writing, mathematics and 
science. The district is actively mapping it’s curriculum and aligning it with the 
Alaska State Content and Performance Standards adapting a nationally 
recognized curriculum development methodology referred to as Understanding 
by Design. The process includes the engagement of our communities - Elders, 
parents, leaders, business and government partners, teachers and students. We 
all know that students perform better academically when parents are involved. 
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As we move forward with this work we feel it is imperative that we recognize 
experts who are learned in Iriupiaq ways of knowing and have expertise in 
Iriupiaq ways of doing things. They are absolutely fundamental to this process 
and we must find ways of honoring their knowledge and the contribution they 
make towards anchoring our students in who they are. 

38 percent of our teachers are not of iriupiaq descent. They are from the “lower 
4B' 7 and do not bring with them an understanding of life in Ihe Arctic. Moving 
forward, we must provide our teachers with opportunities to leam about the 
Iriupiaq Learning Framework. By clearly defining Ihe interconnected elements of 
the framework and providing the necessary training we can ensure that our 
educators feel comfortable wilh making the connections. As we implement the 
iriupiaq Leamtng Framework, the district must simultaneously train teachers to 
serve Ihe unique educational needs of our people. We anticipate that meeting 
these needs will have the long-term effect of increasing the number of local 
teachers and having the added effect of increasing teacher retention - two key 
pieces for success. 

The development of Iriupiaq language and culture based curriculum written from 
Ihe perspective of the Iriupiat will have long-term positive outcomes for increased 
academic performance and local teacher hire and retention - this is supported by 
research, Through community ownership of education and investment in new 
educational practices now, we increase the relevance and viability of the 
leaching profession from the perspective of our students. When our students see 
themselves honored In the classroom with curriculum that is written from their 
perspective, they will see that teaching is an honorable profession. 

The investment we make now Is projected to increase the number of local, 
permanent residents teaching in our classrooms, improve the quality of 
instruction delivered and drastically reduce the amount of time and financial 
resources allocated each year to recruit and train new teachers. 

By no means is will this be accomplished quickly. We are in it for the long haul. 
Our curriculum mapping and alignment timeline is projected out for five years. 

Wa will begin year two wllh Ihe onset of the new school year. The district has 
developed an initial series of culture based units that were used in classrooms 
this last school year and will continue to be used. The reaction on the part of our 
children is amazing. There is a fourth grade integrated unit titled, “Time and 

Ptarmigan’ that includes a chapter book that children read as they progress In 
the unit. When teachers were piloting the unit they reported that they had to use 
it as a reward for completing other tasks because children loved it so much. 
Imagine children not wanting to put a school text down. 

Seems Mayor Hopson had figured out what needed to be done to make our 
schools more effective decades before the mainstream did. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much, Ms. Harcharek. 

And now we will receive the testimony of Dr. Beaulieu. Please 
proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID BEAULIEU, PROFESSOR OF 

EDUCATION POLICY AND COMMUNITY STUDIES; DIRECTOR, 

ELECTA QUINNEY INSTITUTE FOR AMERICAN INDIAN 

EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN-MILWAUKEE 

Dr. Beaulieu. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I am 
David Beaulieu. I am an enrolled member of the Minnesota Chip- 
pewa Tribe from the White Earth Indian Reservation in Northern 
Minnesota. I am a former director of the U.S. Office of Indian Edu- 
cation and a past president of NIEA, the National Indian Edu- 
cation Association. 

Between 2002 and 2005, I was involved, along with William 
Demmert and other research partners, in an effort funded by the 
U.S. Department of Education to consider whether it was feasible 
to conduct experimental or quasi-experimental Research to deter- 
mine the impact of culturally-based education on the academic 
achievement of Native American students, and if so, to propose a 
Research design to do that. 

The need for such Research originated in President Clinton’s and 
President Bush’s executive orders on American Indian and Alaska 
Native education. Our Research group proposed a quasi-experi- 
mental design that ultimately was not funded, nor was there a re- 
quest for any other design to answer the Research question. 

There has not been any Federal support for this type of research 
or Research concerning best practices in culturally-based education 
also required by the executive orders since the request for feasi- 
bility in 2002. The importance of doing Research on this subject, 
outside of the fact that Native American educators and leaders 
wish to have the kind of information that allows for effective devel- 
opment of educational programs for Native American students, is 
a realization that all of our Native American education-related 
statutes in part suggest a relationship of meeting what is known 
as the special educational and culturally related academic needs of 
Native American students with academic achievement. 

The theoretical literature in this area focuses on the need for so- 
cial-cultural congruency between the expectations of the school and 
the dispositions of learners for education-related discourse. For ex- 
ample, Research related to cognition or the ability to acquire 
knowledge has focused on what is known as elaboration, or the 
process of forming associations between new information and prior 
knowledge. For learning to occur, the new information must under- 
go some form of processing that focuses on conceptual characteris- 
tics of the new information, such as its meaning, personal or social 
relevance or relationship to prior knowledge and experience. Cul- 
ture and language provides a basis for such associations. 

An area known as cultural historical activity theory looks at lan- 
guage vocabularies and routines acquired by the learners through 
the process of socialization as children through language exchanges 
and social activity as a primary cognitive tool for individual and 
group problem-solving and adaptation. The processes of schooling 
result in positive outcomes when they are congruent with the 
learner’s cognitive and linguistic tools. 

Positive learning also occurs when school participation structures 
are congruent with the learner’s. Examples include turn-taking, 
wait time, observational learning versus trial and error, and other 
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various courtesies and conventions of conversation unique in many 
cultures. 

William Demmert and John Towner, as a part of the feasability 
study, conducted a literature review to identify all the experi- 
mental and quasi-experimental research on culturally-based edu- 
cation and academic achievement that had been accomplished. 
Starting with over 10,000 documents, only two directly looked at 
the relationship of culturally-based education to academic achieve- 
ment. This type of Research simply has not been done. There are 
many studies of less scientific rigor that demonstrate potentially 
positive relationships. It is noted that the literature does not sug- 
gest the opposite is true. 

The achievement and education progress data of Native Amer- 
ican students in school programs without culturally-based efforts 
indicate the current educational strategies are not effective for 
many Native students. Where there is a comprehensive focus on 
Native language and culture, as the core of the school’s approach, 
the results are significantly different. Dr. Teresa McCarty from Ar- 
izona State University in a 2009 report to the U.S. Department of 
Education describes the educational approach and results of a 
number of schools, including those that focus on students where 
the home language is other than English, or where the objective is 
language and culture revitalization as well as focused culturally- 
based education programmatic efforts. 

Summarizing the results of her report, she stated that there is 
compelling empirical evidence that strong, additive, academically 
rigorous Native language and culture programs have salutary ef- 
fects on both Native language and culture revitalization and stu- 
dent achievement as measured by multiple types of assessments. 
Time spent learning the Native language in a strong program, re- 
gardless of Native language expertise, is not lost in developing aca- 
demic English. 

She also noted other aspects of what is considered a strong pro- 
gram: enhanced self-esteem, motivation, ethnic pride are evidenced 
as factors, improved attendance, and college-going rates, and 
unique and varied opportunities for involvement of parents and el- 
ders in the children’s learning is associated with enhanced achieve- 
ment. Both of these factors are noted for strong Native language 
and culture programs. 

There is ample evidence that well-developed efforts work. My tes- 
timony elaborates on these points, and I have provided the Com- 
mittee with both the reports I have mentioned. My testimony also 
suggests areas where existing statutory language, if utilized, could 
be a basis for more success. We need more research and pro- 
grammatic support that assists in developing strong Native lan- 
guage programs. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Beaulieu follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of David Beaulieu, Professor of Education Policy and 
Community Studies; Director, Electa Quinney Institute for American In- 
dian Education, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

Background: 

My name is Dr. David Beaulieu. I am an enrolled member of the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe-White Earth Reservation. I currently serve as a Professor of Education Policy and 
Community Studies and Director of the Electa Quinney Institute for American Indian 
Education at the University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. (have testified before this 
committee in the past concerning education of Native American students as Director of 
the Office of Indian Education at the US Department of Education and as President of the 
National Indian Education Association (NIEA) and last year as an expert witness related 
to Indian education and the No Child Left Behind Act. 

My testimony is focused on what we know about lire role of Native language and culture 
based education in the academic success of Native American Students from the 
theoretical, research, and best practice literature. 1 will refer primarily to my role as 
partner in a research and scliool based partnership that looked at the role of culturally 
based education that was jointly initiated by William Dcmmcrt Jr. and I. Dr. Demmerl 
chaired and led the group. I will utilize the literature review on the relation of culturally 
based education to academic achievement developed by Demmert and Towner as part of 
that work and utilize the report of Dr. Teresa McCarty of Arizona State that was prepared 
for the U.S. Department of Education in 2009 on promising practices. Both documents 
have been provided the committee. 

The need for research on Native language and culture based education: 

Executive Order 13096 of August 6, 1998 on American Indian Alaska Native education 
signed by President Clinton called for the development and implementation of a 
comprehensive research agenda that included the requirement to “evaluate the role of 
native language and culture in the development of educational strategics". The research 
agenda published by the U.S. Department of Education in 2001 had two priorilics related 
to language and culture, 1. Research related to the effects on educational outcomes for 
students and schools of incorporating American Indian and Alaska Native language and 
culture into the school curriculum and 2. Research related to best practices demonstrated 
as effective for implementing a culturally relevant learning environment and 
identification of factors that serve as barriers or facilitators for implementation 

President Bush signed Executive Order 13336 on American Indian and Alaska Native 
education on May 5, 21X14 which called for an assessment of the impact and role of unlive 
language and culture on the development of educational strategies to improve academic 
achievement. 

In 2002, responding to the research agenda’s priority, I was involved along with William 
Demmert Jr in a successful effort to develop a response to a Multi Award Task Order 
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(MATO) from the US Department of Education to consider whether it was feasible to 
conduct experimental or quasi experimental research to determine the impact of 
culturally based education on the academic achievement of Native American students and 
if so to propose a research design that would determine the impact of culturally based 
education on academic achievement. We were joined by the Northwest Regional 
Education Laboratory (NWREL) now Education Northwest that served as a research 
partner and fiscal agent and Roland Tharp from the Center for Research on Education 
Diversity and Excellence. (CREDE) 

As part of that project William Demmert Jr and John Towner developed "A review of the 
research literature on the influences of culturally based education on the academic 
performance of Native American students” The review was specifically focused on 
determining what experimental or quasi-experiment al studies had been developed related 
to impact of culturally based education to the academic achievement of Native American 
studenls. I focused on surveying all exisliug culturally based education programs in the 
United Stales so as to determine and classify tire total array of what was being offered as 
culturally based educalion programs for Native American students. The review of the 
literature also reviewed tlie theoretical literature on die relationship of culture and 
language to academic achievement. 

Our research group proposed a quasi-experimental research design for the purpose of 
determining the impact of culturally based education upon the academic achievement of 
Native American students to the Institute of Education Sciences (EES) in the summer of 
2C05. The design wc had proposed was not funded and the Institute for Educatiou 
Sciences (IBS) did not request any other design to answer the research question despite 
President Bush's Executive Order 13336 calling for an assessment of the impact and role 
of native language and culture on the development of educational strategies to improve 
academic achievement. 

Our research group nonetheless continued to develop an effort to do the research by 
inviting five Native language immersion schools, along with schools with non language 
focused culturally based education programs to join the research partners as school based 
partners. Jointly the school based partners along with the research partners developed 
rubrics that defined and could potentially measure the extent to which culturally based 
education existed in a school community and curriculum based measures (CBM) of 
academic achievement in the language of instruction for each school ill reading, writing 
and arithmetic. With these tools developed, the design called for comparing the academic 
achievement of a school that had “culturally based education” with a school that did not 
serving Native American students from the same community. 

A number of groups such as King Kamehameha Schools, the Kellogg Foundation, and 
The Education Testing Service (ETS) supported various aspects of the work allowing our 
partnership to continue the effort until we ran out of funding possibilities over a year ago 
and the chair of our group Dr. William Demmert Jr had passed away. There has not been 
any support for this type of research since the initial exploration of the feasibility of 
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doing experimental or quasi-experimental research was requested during the period 2002- 
2005 . 

The importance of doing research on the subject outside of (he fact that Native American 
educators and tenders wish to have the kind of information that allows for the effective 
development of education programs for Native American students is the realisation that 
all of our Native American education related statutes in part suggest a relationship of 
meeting what is known as the special educational and culturally related academic needs 
of Native American students with academic achievement. 

Theoretical Literature 


The technical proposal of our research partnership to the Institute of Education Sciences 
“Preliminary Study for Experimental Research on Culturally Based Education for 
American Indian/Alaska Native Students” identified three major theoretical approaches 
within the literature to addressing issues related to CBE interventions. The three 
approaches offer different mechanisms and explanations for how and why such 
interventions are effective hut can he considered ever more elaborate iterations of the 
same concept related to the need for social cultural congruency between the expectations 
of the school and the dispositions of learners for education related discourse. 

Cultural Compatibility 

Cultural compatibility holds that the more human interactions in the school and 
classroom are like those of the student’s culture, the better the goals of the school will be 
reached. Efforts at improving Indian education have been focused on the kinds of 
compatibility that would prove efficacious 

Cognitive Theory 

Research lias focused around what is known ns elaboration or the process of forming 
associations between new information and prior knowledge. For learning to occur, 
relevant prior knowledge in long-term memory must he activated, or made accessible, 
and the new information must undergo some form of processing that focuses on 
conceptual characteristics of the new information, such as its meaning, personal and 
social relevance, or relationship to prior knowledge and experience. Also, the greater the 
number of associations made between the new and the known, the more likely the new 
material will be retained and recalled. 

Considering what is known from such studies, culturally based education would be 
superior to the extent that it activates existing culturally based schema, to which new 
abstract instructional goals can be related; to the extent to which cultural context 
facilitates encoding of new material in a meaningful manner and encourages more 
elaborative strategies. 

Cultural-Historical- Activity Theory fCHATl 

Language vocabularies and routines acquired by the learners through die processes of 
socialization through language exchanges and social activity as infants and young 
children are the primary cognitive tools for individual and group problem solving and 
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adaptation. Altitudes and values are similarly and simultaneously formed through those 
exchanges. Culturally-based secondary socialization processes such as schooling can be 
facilitated by activating the learners’ cognitive and linguistic tools laid down by 
community socialization. CHAT also suggests positive learning outcomes when school 
participation structures are congruent with those in the learners’ repertoires. Examples 
that have been widely studied include turn -taking, wait time, observational learning vs. 
trial-and-error, and various courtesies and conventions of conversation. All of these are 
represented as characteristic in AI/AN populations differ from the conventions of the 
school in the common tradition. 

The relationship between culturally based education and academic achievement for 
Native American students is thus focused on teaching and learning strategics that provide 
access to the academic goals and objectives of the school through recognizing and 
building upon Native American student experience, values, and knowledge of the 
students and thcirfamilics as developed within their families and communities. 

The Center for Research on Education, Diversity & Excellence (CREDE) has developed 
what arc known as the Five Effective Standards of Pedagogy which bring to life teaching 
practices lhat demonstrate some of what is known from the theoretical literature related to 
culturally bused education. These standards of pedagogy arc known to be effective 
particularly for culturally unique students but are also effective for other students as well. 

Research: 

As part of the feasibility study mentioned, William Demmert and John Towner conducted 
a literature review to identify experimental and quasi-ExperimEntal research on cultural 
based education and academic achievement. Experimental and quasi-expcrimental 
studies consider questions of causation. Experimental designs randomly assign subjects 
to treatment conditions by the researchers which minimally include a treatment group and 
a control group. Experimental research is preferred for questions of cause and effect. 
Quasi-Ex perimental designs are those in which the researcher has some control of 
assignment of subjects to treatments but can only work with intact groups such as a 
classroom or a school. There are a number of issues in implementing these designs 
particularly in education settings as it is often not feasible or reasonable to assign some 
students to a treatment group und not others and the time for results to occur may create 
changes in the composition of the groups and as with all designs valid measures of 
achievement are an Issue. 

The Demmert review started with more than 10,0(10 documents and found only four 
experimental studies and two quasi -experimental studies. The review found very little 
research on that level of rigor directly bearing on the question of the relationship of 
language and culture to academic achievement. Also, of the six experimental orquasi- 
cxperimental studies identified only two , a study by Roland Tharp, the King 
Kamehameha Early Education Program (KEEP) (1982) a reading program specifically 
developed far Hawaiian children and a study by Lipku and Adams, (2002) Improving 
Alaska Native rural and urban students’ mathematical understanding of perimeter and 
area that tested the effectiveness of a culturally based unit of instruction on perimeter and 
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area oil sludeut learning of these concepts at the sixth grade level demonstrated a 
relationship of cultural based education to academic achievement. 

The very small number of studies that demonstrate any causal relationship of culturally 
based education to achievement is an indication that experimental and quasi-experimcntal 
studies simply have not been done. 

However there arc a large number of studies in which groups are compared but there was 
no control over who got what and when, where groups are formed in a non random 
fashion. Many of these studies demonstrate potentially positive relationships between 
culturally based education programs and improved student academic, social, and cultural 
development but cannot be relied upon as studies to determine causation. It's noted the 
literature does not suggest the opposite to be true. 

The achievement and education progress data of Native American students in school 
programs without culturally based efforts indicate that current education strategies are not 
efficacious for many Native American students. 

Best Practices: 


Dr. Theresa McCarty has developed a policy paper for The Promising Practices and 
Partnerships in Indian Education Working Group and the U.S. Department of Education 
“Slate of die Field: The Role of Native Language and Cultures in American Indian 
Alaska Native and Native Hawaiian Student Achievement’"(January 2009). Dr. 
McCarty’s report lists promising practices when the home language is not the school 
language; when a primary goal is Native language and cultural revitalization; and 
culturally based education/citlturally responsive education. 

Home language is not the school language 

Rock Point: Rock Point has a program where separate but complementary time was 
devoted to learning in Navajo Language and to English, learning to read first in Navajo 
Language and then English. Longitudinal data from Rock Point show that students there 
not only outperformed comparable Navajo students in English-only programs, they 
surpassed their own previous annual growth rates and those of comparison-group 
students ill BIE schools - and they did so by a greater margin each year 


Roush Rock KEEP: the Rough Rock Englisit-Navajo Language Arts Program served 
approximately 200 students each year in grades K-6. Classrooms were organized around 
learning centers and small-group instruction in Navajo and English. Curriculum centered 
oil interdisciplinary units with local themes with annual summer literature camps that 
involved students, teachers, parents, and elders. The program had a strong professional 
development component, bilingual teacher initiated research and collaboration to 
“indigenize” the curriculum 
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Results 

Longitudinal data show that after four years in the program, students’ mean scores on 
criterion-referenced tests of English comprehension increased from 58 percent to 91 
percent. On standardized rending tests scores initially declined, then rose steadily, in 
some cases approaching or exceeding national norms. When data were analyzed over five 
years, students demonstrated superior English reading, language arts, and mathematics 
performance compared to a matched peer group who did not participate in the program. 
Students also were assessed as having stronger Navajo oral language and Navajo literacy 
abilities; they became stranger in both languages and had the benefit of additive 
bilingualism. 


Manokotak: 


Manokotak is a Yup’ik speaking village in the Southeastern Regional School District 
where nearly all in the village spoke Yup’ik. The school that served the village was 
restructured. Beginning in kindergarten students received four hours of instruction in 
Yup’ik and one in English, progressively increasing English instruction to 4.5 hours by 
the fifth and sixth grades. The program used a holistic approach to language arts, building 
on students' home-community experiences as content for literacy development. 

Results 

At the end of the program’s initial year, kindergartners exceeded the district’s expected 
means for their performance on standardized tests, while first and second graders 
achieved below expected means. By the second year, all student groups exceeded the 
district's expected means. 

Native Language and Cultural Revitalization 

Nawahiokalani'opu’u Laboratory School 

NuwahT is a Hawaiian-medium, early childhood through high school affiliation of 
programs featuring a college preparatory curriculum rooted in Native Hawaiian language 
and culture leaching all subjects through Hawaiian language and values. English 
instruction begins in fifth grade with a standard English language arts course; students 
enroll in such a course every' semester through grade 12. Elementary students also study 
Japanese, and intermediate students study Latin. 

NawahT students not only surpass their non-immersion peers on English standardized 
tests, they outperform the state average for all ethnic groups on high school graduation, 
college attendance, and academic honors. The school has a 100 percent high school 
graduation rate and a college attendance rate of 80 percent. 

Tsehootooi Dine Bi’olta 


Tsdhootsoof Dine Bi'olfa' (TDB, The Navajo School at ilia Meadow Between the Rocks 
or the Fort Defiance Navajo Immersion School), is a full -immersion K-8 school, with 
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plans under way for an early college program and expansion through grade 12. In the 
lower grades, all instruction, including initial literacy, occurs in Navajo. English is 
introduced in second grade and gradually increased until a 50-50 distribution is attained 
by grade 6. TDB’s program is organized to afford maximum exposure to Navajo, 
incorporating tribal standards for Navajo language and culture and state content 
standards. 

Results 

Longitudinal data from TDB indicate that Native-language revitalization has not come at 
die cost of children’s acquisition of English or their academic achievement. Navajo 
immersiou students consistently outperform their peers in English-only classrooms on 
local and state assessments of English reading, writing, and mathematics 

In 2007 the principal at Tsehootooi Dine Bi’olta Maggie Benally, testified before the 
Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, U.S. Senate Hearing on No Child 
Left Behind: Improving Education in Indian Country that from 2004 to 2007 the school 
had met the [AYP] required under NCLB, where other schools in the district ware 
inconsistent She told the committee that the educational goals for our children can be 
achieved by validating our educational needs - to ensure the survival of the unique Dine 
culture and language. 

Puente de Hozho Dual Immersion 


Puente de Hozho is a trilingual K-S public magnet school in Flagstaff, Arizona offering 
two parallel bilingual programs: a conventional dual immersion model in which native 
Spanish-speaking and native English-speaking students are taught jointly for a half-day in 
each language, and one-way Navajo immersion in which English-dominant Navajo 
students are taught in Navajo. In the latter program, kindergarmers receive 90 percent of 
their instruction in Navajo, with English instructional time gradually increased to 80/20 
in first grade and 60/40 by third grade, until a 50/50 balance is attained in grades four 
through eight. All state standards are taught in Navajo and English or Spanish and 
English. 

Results 

Puente de Hdzhd has consistently met state standards, with its students outperforming 
comparable peers in monolingual English programs by as much as seven points in 
English language arts, ten points in mathematics, mid 21 points in English reading. 

Culturally responsive cducalioa/culturallv responsive schooling 

Premised on the theory that the most influential factor in students’ school performance is, 
in "how we reach and arrange social activity in schools,” culturally based education 
incorporates Native Language and culture into the schools programs. Culturally based 
education is academically effective and locally meaningful in light of community 
members’ aspirations for their children. CBE that is cultural in character is... more 
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powerful” and whole-school approaches are stronger than "add-on” programmatic 
interventions. 

As part of the feasibility study, I reviewed 145 federally funded language preservation 
grants and 1,2DQ Indian Education Act formula grants and determined that there were five 
principal types of culturally based education programs. From this review I identified a 
random and purposeful sample of 164 culturally based education programs. The 
following are the categories of culturally based education that I identified 

1. Culturally based instruction where die lauguage of instruction is the Native language; 

2. Native language instruction where the Native language is a subject of instruction; 

3. Native studies programs that enhances the existing curriculum program around specific 
Native content such as history, civics or culture related content; 4. Native cultural 
enrichment which bring local community cultural events to the school or allow students 
to participate in community cultural events; and 5, Culturally relevant materials which 
add Indian related content to reading materials. 

Within the sample of programs, the vast majority of programs were offered and in greater 
combination with each other in schools with 50-100% Native Student enrollment. These 
efforts remain for the most part programmatic in character. In other words they are 
offered as program interventions in an otherwise non-cul rurally based education school 
education program. 

Demmert in the already mentioned literature review lists six critical elements of CBE. 
These are: 

1. Recognition and use of Native American (American Indian, Alaska Native, 
Native Hawaiian) languages (this may include use bilingually, or as a first or 
second language). 

2. Pedagogy that stresses traditional cultural characteristics and adult-child 
interactions as the starting place for one’s education (mores that arc currently 
practiced in the community, and which may differ community to community). 

3. Pedagogy in which teaching strategies are congruent with the traditional 
culture as well as contemporary ways of knowing and learning (opportunities 
to observe, opportunities to practice, and opportunities to demonstrate skills). 

4. Curriculum that is based on traditional culture that recognizes the importance 
of Native spirituality, and places the education of young children in a 
contemporary context (e.g., use and understanding of the visual arts, legends, 
oml his lories, and fundamental beliefs of the community). 

5. Strong Native community participation (including parents, elders, other 
community resources) in educating children and in the planning and operation 
of school activities. 

6 . Knowledge and use of the social and political mores of the community 
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The research literature suggests that social linguistic approaches that arc congruent with 
the student's home and community culture would have the greatest impact upon 
academic achievement and that school-wide efforts rather than programmatic 
interventions would be most influential. 

The need for comprehensive Indian education plans 

The Indian Education Act of 1972 Part A the formula grant program has as one. of its 
main purposes "meeting the unique educational and culturally related academic needs of 
American Indian and Alaska Native students, so that such students can meet the same 
challenging State student academic achievement standards as all other students are 
expected to meet." The "so that” phrase potentially presents a research question. When I 
was serving as director of the U.S. Office of Indian Education (OIB) 1997-2001, the 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB) proposed a study to determine the relationship 
of the formula grant program to achievement. I argued at the time that the approximate 
$150 per student now approximately S300 per student available could never be 
considered influential on reforming schools no matter how correct the point of view or 
intention of the statute, and that many factors both within and outside the school's control 
impacted student acliievemenl in complex ways. 

Also there is a wide array of allowable activities possible which may predictably have 
varying degrees of direct impact oil achievement but are valuable for oilier reasons. Also 
die statute does not describe what is a special education or culturally related academic 
need allowing this to be defined locally. For these reasons and others the Title VII Part A 
formula grant program may not present a researchable question related to achievement 
but may still be valuable for the educational experience of American Indian and Alaska 
Native children in that they may provide many important services or enrich the school 
curriculum. 

Considering what we know about culturally based education, the one area that shows real 
possibility' in the Title VII formula grant is the policy language that requires the 
development of a comprehensive Indian education plans (Section 71 14 b). based upon a 
comprehensive local assessment and prioritization of the unique educational and 
culturally related academic needs of the American Indian and Alaska Native students, 
These plans require a description of how the best available talents and resources, 
including individuals from the Indian community will bo used to meet the needs of Indian 
students and requires an assurance that the comprehensive program was developed in 
opeu consultation with the parents of Indian children and parents. The requirements of 
die statute for developing these plans would potentially result in state and local Indian 
education plans comparable and consistent with local and state education plans required 
under Title I as is required in Title VII Port A the formula grant program currently. The 
development of comprehensive plans as intended by statute is not occurring 

If the required comprehensive plans were developed as required and with the same rigor 
ns Title I state and local education plans, the entire array of resources available would 
potentially be Focused on meeting "the unique educational and culturally related 
academic needs of American Indian and Alaska Native students in any local education 
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agency, so that such students can meet the same challenging State student academic 
achievement standards as all other students are expected to meet. The evidence on 
significantly improving the academic achievement of Native American students has been 
documented in many schod sites where there is a comprehensive focus on the unique 
educational and culturally related needs of Native American students The fact that this 
requirement is not being fulfilled may explain a great deal why we continue to see the 
results we liave in the inability of schools to accomplish achievement and progress rates 
for American Indian student tire same as all other students. 

Benally, M. (2007, August 10). Statement of Maggie Ben ally (Navajo), Principal, 
Tsehootooi Dine Bi’olta (Immersion School). Testimony before the Committee on 
Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, U.S. Senate Hearing on No Child Left Behind: 
Improving Education in Indian Country 

Dcmmcrt and Towner, A Review of the Research Literature on the Influences of 
Culturally Based Education an the Academic Performance of Native American Students, 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, September 1, 2003 

McCarty, T. L., State of the Field-The Role of Native Languages and Cultures in 
American Indian, Alaska Native, and Native Hawaiian Student Achievement , The 
Promising Practices and Partnerships in Indian Education Working Group and the U.S. 
Department of Education Office of Indian Education Programs, January 2009 

Technical and Business Proposals, Preliminary Study for Experimental Research on 
Culturally Based Education for American Indian/Aluska Native Students, Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory Portland, Oregon June 28, 2002 

The attachments haw been retained in Com mitttee files. 


The Chairman. Thank you very much, Dr. Beaulieu. 

Now we will receive the testimony of Dr. Kanaiaupuni. Will you 
please proceed? 

STATEMENT OF SHAWN KANAIAUPUNI, Ph.D., DIVISION 
DIRECTOR, KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS 

Dr. Kanaiaupuni. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and aloha, Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

My name is Shawn Kanaiaupuni, and although the Kapuniai’s 
did live down the street from me growing up, it is a real honor and 
privilege to be able to share research with you today about new re- 
search on Native language and culture that very much is consistent 
with those of my colleague, David Beaulieu, about improving edu- 
cational outcomes for Native students. 

I am currently the Director of the Public Education Support Divi- 
sion and formerly the Research and Evaluation Division of Kame- 
hameha Schools, and have also served on the National Indian Edu- 
cation Association as a board member and sit on the Native Hawai- 
ian Education Council. 

I represent Kamehameha Schools, which is a 125-year old pri- 
vate charitable trust in Hawaii, dedicated to educating our Native 
children. We operate several private campuses, but also spend 
some $25 million to $30 million annually in support of our public 
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schools and public education, because they educate about 85 per- 
cent of the 70,000 Native Hawaiian youth in our State. 

Data trends over time within our DOE indicate that although 
proficiency rates for all race and ethnic groups have increased over 
time, and you can see this busy slide really shows an increasing 
trend since 2003 in proficiency rates. But what we see is that there 
is a very large achievement gap. I want you to focus on the red line 
there at the bottom, compared to the top performing groups in our 
State, which tend to be Japanese, Chinese and Korean. The State 
average is somewhere in the middle. But basically that achieve- 
ment gap has existed over the last 50 to 60 years, based on our re- 
search. 

This chart is for math. The same is true in language arts. The 
concerning thing about this is that our Native students comprise 
the largest single race and ethnic group in our State public school 
system, about 25 percent. So one in every four. Our Samoan youth 
also fare very poorly. They comprise about 3 percent of our public 
school system. 

The other important thing that is concerning to us besides the 
enduring nature of the achievement gap is that based on the data, 
conventional methods of educating our Native students have not 
worked. It is not a gap, it is a gaping hole. 

So really I want to share with you some of our research results 
of a recent study on what works for Native students. The study 
specifically addresses culture-based education and the resulting im- 
pact on student outcomes, including academic student outcomes. It 
is the first large-scale empirical study of its kind that we know of, 
including data from 600 teachers, some 3,000 students, about 2,000 
parents, from 62 participating schools that include conventional 
DOE schools, the DOE has been a partner in this study, culture- 
based charter schools, which have been very promising in terms of 
Native education and conventional charter schools as well, also lan- 
guage immersion schools in our State (we have 17 public language 
immersion schools) and our own private campuses. 

We ran lots of analyses, from very simple descriptive analyses to 
multi-variate analyses to very sophisticated multi-level statistical 
analyses run by national experts in the field. In the interest of 
time, the key findings are the following. 

We find a very consistent, enduring, positive impact of culture- 
based education on student outcomes. Higher CBE use is related 
to higher socio-emotional development for students, things like 
identity, self-efficacy, aspirations, the things that lead to positive 
academic achievement. We find that higher culture-based education 
use is related to higher student civic engagement, not only feeling 
connected to your community and to civic issues in your area, but 
also taking action on those issues, like getting out there to protect 
the environment, to share with others and educate others about 
how fragile our environmental system is, about getting out there to 
attend public meetings about community affairs. These are what 
our students do. 

And these are the students that we want to see taking care of 
us when we grow older. 

Higher culture-based education use is also related to students 
spending more time on homework, to their feeling a sense of be- 
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longing in school, a sense of having trusting relationships, like 
teachers really care about them. Some may call that the soft fuzzy 
stuff of education, but in reality, if you are familiar with many of 
our Native communities that have sustained multiple generations 
of marginalization in public schools, feeling a sense of connection 
to school is really the single most leading indicator of future edu- 
cational success, of wanting to go to college, of being successful in 
your career. 

In fact, our data show that from culture-based charter schools, 
90 percent of students graduate and go on to their successful ca- 
reers in college. That is compared to our State average of 80 per- 
cent and for Native Hawaiians, around 60 percent. 

We find that higher culture-based education use is also related 
to students expecting to graduate from college, not just high school, 
but also college. And finally, higher culture-based education use, in 
our fancy, nested, multi-level hierarchical linear models, controlling 
for all kind of other explanatory factors, is related to student aca- 
demic success in both reading and math test scores. That is kind 
of what everybody wants to hear. It is a smaller but statistically 
significant effect in the positive direction. For Native students, that 
is the right direction. So we want to build on those successes. 

Put very simply, research shows that culture in the classroom 
matters. We need more funding and support at the Federal and 
State levels to promote culture-based education, rigorous and rel- 
evant culture-based education. Because these investments have de- 
monstrable benefits for Native students. As we like to say in our 
State, what is good for Native students is good for all students. 

Mahalo. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Kanaiaupuni follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Shawn Kanaiaupuni, Ph.D., Division Director, 
Kamehameha Schools 


Aloha mal kAkou e members of the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Please accept my deepest gratitude to be able to share this testimony svi til you today about 
Kamehameha Schools' investments in expanding the success of Native language and culture based 
education. 

I share tills testimony as Director ofthe Public Education Support Division since 2007 and former 
Director of the Research and Evaluation Division at Knmehameha Schools (2001-2007). To provide some 
background, my research agenda at Kamcltameha lias focused on culture-based education, racial identity, 
and Native Hawaiian education and wellbeing. Bom and raised in Hawai'i, my experiences and docloral 
training were completed at several top tier research institutions prior to returning to Hawaii in 2001. In 
particular, 1 served as faculty at the University of Wisconsin-Madlsott in Sociology after completing my 
doctoral studies at the University of Chicago in Sociology with a specialization in Demography and 
Family Sociology (my MBA was completed locally at the University of Hawaii). It has been a privilege 
to serve on several voluntary boards, including the Executive Council of the Native Hawaiian Education 
Council (2005-present) and the National Indian Education Association (2008-2010), among others, in 
service to Improving educational outcomes and wellbeing of Native children. 

With extraordinary foresight, Princess Bernice Pouohi Bishop, green-granddaughter and last royal 
descendant qf Kamehameha the Great founded Kamehameha Schools (see www.ksbc.cdu j. Today, 
Kamehameha Schools (KS) includes three K- 12 campuses over 20 preschool sites and a vibrant array of 
community based educational opportunities across the state of Hawaii. These initiatives aim to improve 
the capability and wellbeing of Hawaiian; through education. If KS is going to be successful at fulfilling 
its mission, then the single mosl important coll abornlor in that is tire public education system. Ofthe 
almost 70,000 Hawaiian school aged students who attend school in Hawatyi, 60,000 of those children 
attend public school. To that end, KS spent S3IM on funding and collaborations lo the Stale Department 
of Education in SY2009-10. 

To leverage its resources, Kaniehameha Schools looks to support efforts in public education that are 
Hawaiian- foe used in both content and context. Data trends overtime within the Hawal 'i slate 
Department of Education (HtDOE) indicate that although assessment scores forall rucc/ethnic groups 
have increased over time, the achievement gap for Native Hawaiians continues to endure (refer to the red 
line in the two figures below). 
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This act is of significant concern, especially because Native Hawaiians comprise the single Ingest 
racc/cthnic group in the H1DOE. Knmchamclm Schools seeks to work alongside our public school 
counterparts and other organizations to find ways to close this substantial achievement gap. 

Co iiu re-based Education ami Native Student Outcomes 

My leslimony focuses on ihe resulls of a recent study, Hawaiian Cultural Influences in Education, which 
provides fresh insights on what works for Native students. The study specifically addresses the question 
of cullure-bascd education approaches and Ihe resulting impact on student outcomes. The study is based 
on interviews with 600 teachers, 2,965 students, and 2,264 parents at 62 participating schools, including 
regular public schools, culture-based and conventional charter schools, schools with Hawaiian-iitimcrsion 
programs, and the private Kamehamcha Schools. 

'Ihe study was a collaborative effort of the Kamehameha Schools, Hawaii Department of Education, and 
Ns Lei Na'auao, an alliance of Hawaiian-focused public charier schools. As such, it is the first large-scale 
empirical study of its kind. Data were collected from teachers about culturally relevant and effective 
teaching practices and merged with student survey and institutional data on math and reading 
achievement, in addition to other outcomes. Two reputable researchers from the University of Hawaii 
and Claremont University were hired fbr their expertise in multilevel statistical modeling, bringing a 
highly objective, empirical perspective to the data and analyses. The research team employed multilevel 
statistical methods to analyze data collected from public and private schools. Setting this study apart from 
others was Ihe ability of the dataset to link statistically culture-based education to academic student 
performanceoutcomes. 

The findings are consislent with prior qualitative studies, indicating that culture-based education 
Strategies positively impact student outcomes, including Native Hawaiian sludctu outcomes. Specifically, 
the analyses indicate a set of nested relationships linking the use of cu I lure-based education (CBE) 
strategies by teachers and by schools to student educational outcomes: 

• firel, Ihe data show that CBE use positively impacts student socio-e motional wellbeing (ie, 
identity, self-efficacy, social relationships); 

• second, enhanced socio-emotional wellbeing, in turn, positively affects math and reading lest 
scores; 

• and third, die analyses suggest a smaller, yet statistically significant relationship between CBE 
use and muii and reading test scores, most notably when teachers' use of culture-based strategies 
is supported by overall use of culture-based strategies in the school. 

The study also found that students whose teachers used culture-based education approaches reported 
higher Hawaiian cultural affiliation (both Hawaiian and other students), civic engagement, and school 
motivation lhan did studenls of other teachers. For example, the survey data show that students in CBE 
schools demonstrate Higher civic engagement than students in other schools. They are more likely to have 
strong community ties by working to protect the local environment and by attending public meetings 
about community affaire. 

Analysis revealed that slutienls whose teachers use CBE approaches arc also more likely to spend time on 
their homework every night and reported high levels of trusting relationships with teachers and staff, and 
a deep sense of belonging at school. Specifically, students whose teachers use culture-based approaches 
were significantly more likely te feel that many people at school are like family, that they can tiust people 
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at (heir school, and that teachers art their school go out of their way to help them. For Native students, 
cultivating this sense of engagement and belonging in school is often the single most important leading 
indicator of educational success, especially in communities sustaining multiple generations of 
marginalization in public schools. 

Finally, 87.9 percent of students whose teachers used culture-based strategies said they expect to graduate 
from college compared with 73.5 percent of students whose teachers tended not to use such strategies. 
Data from Hawaiian-focused charier schools support this finding, showing 10% higher graduation rates, 
compared to conventional DOE schools. 

Policy Implications for CBE and Its Relationship to Student Outcomes 

The findings of this study have several state and local policy implications relevant to culture-bused 
education and its positive relationship to student achievement: 

» Teacher education programs (both at the university level anti in professional development 
settings) should provide foundational understandings of culture-based teaching strategies. 

Best practices in achieving relevance and rigor in the classroom are wcil-articulated through culture-based 
education pedagogy and practice. Programs at the university and organizational level designed to instill 
best practice teaching methods for both new and existing teachers should incorporate culturally- relevant 
strategics to broaden styles and approaches towards teaching. 

« Funding for cullure and language-based charter and other schools serving Native students 
should be Increased from federal and stale governments, as well as other organizations. 

Culture-based schools such as Hawaiian-focused charter schools are highly effective at integrating CBE 
to the benefit of their students In more ways than one: attendance, timely completion, postscccndary 
aspirations, and others. Though powerful in application, findings show that CBE is not the normative 
approach to teaching and learning in Hawai‘i; thus, financial and political support for culluro-rich 
environments such as Hawaiian-focused charter schools should he strongly increased to secure llicir 
sustainability. 

• Develop appropriate pay compensation incentives for high CBE teachers. 

Findings indicate that high CBE teachers not only promote academic rigor and relevance for students, but 
also instill self-esieem and emphasize the values of civic engagement through the fostering of communily 
attachment and giveback. Maintaining these educators who are highly effective teachers of CEE will be 
critical to the sustainability of CBE pedagogy in practice and the student achievement outcomes tied to 
these teaching practices. Pay incentive programs should be adopted to sustain high CBE educalors and 
encourage low CBE teachers lo seek appropriate training and education to improve skills and 
competencies in this area. 

• Promote CBE at the school administration level in the mainstream public school setting. 

Faced with clrallenges in student aUendanee, engagement and achievement, conventional public schools 
should consider research showing that high CBE environments provide strong incentives for students lo 
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attend and engage in school and their comnnmity. Looking to better engage students and improve their 
performance across the board, school leaders should explore ways to support CUE instruction and 
integrate strategies to support cniturally-rich environment. 

Putting the Research in Action 

Based on this research, Kamehameha Schools supports programs, services, and schools that provide 
culturally rich environments. As part of our Education Strategic plan, KS hopes to significantly impact 
more Hawaiian children ages 0-S and grades 4-I6+, and llicir families/ caregivers over the next five years, 
in collaboration with others whenever possible. For example, Kamdiamclia Schools works with 12 
nonprofit tax-exempt organizations, including 'Aha Punana Leo, KALO and Ho'okako’o Corporation, to 
ossist a total of 1 4 start-up and 3 conversion charters. Together, these 17 public Hawaiian-focused charter 
schools (HFCS) comprise just over half of the 31 public charter schools in the state, providing 
community-based, culturally-grounded educational options for children, 

Kamehameha Schools believes that culture-based charter schools provide more positive educational 
choices and ultimately enhance academic achievement and greater school engagement for Hawaiian 
students. Through these collaborations, Kamehameha Schools currently assists nearly 4,000 students in 
eleven communities on 4 islands, within the public education system. 

Recent research conducted over the past five years shows that culture-based charter schools are 
implementing positive educational strategies and make a difference to Hawai'i’s public school landscape 
in the following ways: 

• They demonstrate success in helping "at-promise" students jump-start academic momentum using 
rigorous place-based and project-based strategies; 

• The schools provide relevant and rigorous education in ways that engage all students and exceed 
expectations in academic student gains; 

• They cultivate values of environmental stewardship and civic responsibility among future leaders; 

• They build a strong sense of belonging through caring and supportive studcnt/tcacher relationships; 

• They enhance the well-being, family Involvement, and economic sustainability of communities. 

Last year, Kamehameha Schools launched an initiative to support five Hawaiian language immersion 
schools 105 eek WASC accreditation. Ali five were accepted as WASC candidates in May, 20 1 1 and will 
bo the first Hawaiian language schools to be accredited in nur stale. 

In summary, it is my hope dial slurring these innovations and research based findings help support future 
conversations Hurt strengthen the culture, language, and educational successes of other indigenous 
communities through our nation and beyond. We have found that supporting and replicating the 
successful strategies found in culture-based charter schools provides strong returns to investments in 
education of indigenous youth and communities in Hawui‘1. These investments have potential benefits for 
the entire public school system, and particularly our indigenous students. 

We recommend continued federal support for culture-based learning in general and in the promising 
vehicle of charter schools in particular. That support should include encouraging slates to support their 
own culture and language-based schools, including public charter schools, through matching grant 
funding and gram award criteria, as was done in the "Race-to-the-Top" grant, it should also estahlish 
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legislative goals and criteria for slates to require equitable operating facilities funds for culture and 
language-based charter scliools, especially those that offer educational environments that support the 
unique cultures and languages of our Indigenous peoples. We strongly believe that promoting federal, 
state and private collaborations for innovation and culture-based learning will produce — and has already 
produced - outstanding student achievement 

Respectfully submitted. 


Shawn Malta Kana'iaupimi, PhD 
Division Director, Public Education Support 


Attar lime nr 
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Updated Facts and Highlights about Culture-based Charter Schools in 
Hawai‘i 


Public Charter Schools arc the public school of choice for many families in Horv oil. Enrollment at 
Hawaiian-focused Charter Schools (HFCS) has increased 500%, growing nt on average rate of 1 6% per 
year. This school year, almost 4000 children enrolled in a Hawaiian-focused Charter Sciiool, about 80% 
of 111 cm are Native Hawaiiao. 

Public Charter Schools work -with challenging student populations (economic disadvantage, rural, 
below grade level, etc,} 66% of the HFCS student population participates in the Free and Reduced 
Lunch program; 15% have special educational needs. 

Public Charter Schools continue to demonstrate academic progress. 80% of the HFCS met or 
exceeded proficiency in Rending on the USA for SY09 1 0. While math continues to be an area of 
concern, of the schools that did not meet proficiency on last year's HSA in Math, 80% did make 
Improvements in their scores between 6 and 15%. 

Our research also reveals that students in HFCS are more likely to graduate on time relative to those in 
the DOE (89% compared to statewide rates in the DOE at 80% and approximately 67% for Native 
Hawaiian students}. 

Public Charters Schools build successful si udenls, families and cmnmunitics 

• 90% par c nt involveme nt and satisfaction rates. 

• Students ofHFCS indicate high levels of teacher and school connectedness, known positive 
mediators of pro-social behavior in youth. 

» Students in Hawaiian-focused chatters arc 7 times less likely to be excessively absent 

For the past 1 0 years, HFCS have advanced an agenda of educational, cultural and civic engagement and 
KS believes this work aligns with our mission and educational priorities. With ten years of Innovation 
behind them, HFCS have produced innovative, replicable models and approaches to public education that 
have demonstrated ability to address achievement gaps and achieve high standards of learning. These 
include Hie Following areas that charter schools contribute 1o the state’s Race to The Top and Common 
Education Agenda; 

1. Expanded Learning Time 

For the U.S. Department of Education, expanded learning lime (ELT) is '‘increased learning time means 
using a longer school day, week, or year scheduleto significantly increase the total number ofschool hours 
to include additional time for: Instruction in core academic subjects. Instruction in other subjects and 
enrichment activities. Teachers Lo collaborate, plan, and engage in professional development 

In 2009, the KS supported Hoyokakojto Corporation led a pioneering effort in the state by developing and 
piloting two school-based expanded learning models with strong parent support and student and teacher 
buy-in. Tlie ELT program shows great promise; preliminary data indicating a programmalic impact oil 
student learning. At Kualapuju. the school day has been lengthened by 23%, increasing instructional lime 
by 49%. As n result, Kualapujhi has consistently met or exceeded HSA benchmarks. At Kamaile 
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Academy, die school day has been expanded by 30% and HSA scares have incrementally increased since 
the program’s inception. 

2. Singapore Math-in Hawaiian Language am] English medium schools 

The Singapore Math Method of teaching mathematics has a consistent and strong emphasis on problem 
solving and model drawing, with a focus on in-deplh understanding of (he essential math skills 
recommended in the NCTM Curriculum Focal Points (National Council of Teachers of Mathematics), the 
Notional Mathematics Advisory Panel, and the proposed Common Core State Standards. Eight charter 
schools have implemented the Singapore Math Method for the past three years and have created a 
repository of lesson plans and implementation tips that they share among themselves. The Hawaiian 
immersion charter schools have also translated the US and Slandards versions of the curriculum info 
Hawaiian, developed supplementary materials for the classroom and have made the materials available to 
Other Hawaiian immersion schools in the state. Schools fully implementing the program report strong gains 
in elementary school math scores. 

3. Overcoming ttic Odds through Instructional Leadership 

Ka Waihoaa o ka Na'auao Charter School located inNHnakuli. In SYI01 1, the school enrolled over 500 
students and continues to maintain a waitlist of 200 e largely due to limited space, Ka Wnihona is structured 
to be responsive to the I earning styles, cultural values, and future desires oftlic families of the community. 
Strong instructional leadership is evident on the school 1 * campus. The presence of best practices in 
teaching and learning like grade level professional learning communities, an action research group studying 
the effects of looping on K-l unils, and a committed, effective, and highly qualified staff indicate that Ka 
Waihona’s principal and leadership team share a commitment to the school’s vision and have cultivated a 
school environment that is rooted in professional inquiry, reflective practices and continuous improvement. 
Ka Wai liona’s leadership has successfully woven Hawaiian beliefs, values and practices into the ethos of 
the school creating flexibility and opportunities for leaching to be structured In ways that honors Hawaiian 
children and the way they learn. Ka Wnihona highlights Include: Strong growth trends in USA scores that 
have kept pace with AYP benchmarks, 10D% HQ teachers, Math curriculum coordinator, Grade level PI.Cs, 
1 educational assistant in every classroom. 

While a full casesludy has not been conducted yet, preliminary Endings at lire sclrool show great promise. 
Ka Waihonahas achieved an economy of scale similar to a mainstream DOE school and has managed to 
leverage its resources that have led to considerable student growth and achievement in a community where 
significant learning gaps have prevailed for years. 

4 . College and Ca rcer Readiness 

Last school year, Ke Kula o Samuel M. Kamakau I’ublic Charter Schools was awarded a grant from the 
USDOE to tlmd a program named I’lrkoJ’a Kani JfAina, a college and career program lliat spins grades K-12 
for developing and learning tools and knowledge that allows students to he more effective after high school 
graduation. Programmatic pieces include a significant parent support piece, test taking and study skills, 
financial literacy and planning, computer basics, online budgeting, genealogy research, financial aid, 
FAFSA, and scholarships, Tire sclrool lias implemented the Career Work Readiness Assessment and has 
conducted ail annual analysis of HSA scores compared to SAT scores as ways to track the impact oflhc 
project on student outcomes. Project details and results will be shared by the end of Ihe school year. 


Attachments: "New research entire Impact of Culliral Influences in Education on Native Hawaiian Student Outcomes 1 ' and 
Tire Impact of Culture Rased Education on Native Student Outcomes Evidence from Hawaii' have been retained in 
Committee files and can Ire found at wrvvjcsbe.edu/spi'cbe.plip. 


The Chairman. Mahalo. Thank you very much for your testi- 
mony. 

Ms. Harcharek, you mentioned that the Inupiaq learning frame- 
work, in particular you mentioned that as the foundation for the 
development of an academic curricula and assessment processes. 
Can you elaborate on how the Inupiaq learning framework was de- 
veloped and how the school district trains its teachers in this 
framework? 

Ms. Harcharek. Thank you, Senator. 

The Inupiaq learning framework came about as a result, as I 
mentioned earlier, of going to the people. We initially traveled to 
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each of the communities and said to the people, we have imposed 
our school system on our people for far long enough. It is now time 
for us to hear from you what it is your expectations are of our 
school. And what we heard them say is that they wanted to see 
themselves in school. 

As a result of that, and they even wanted to see Native foods 
served in school in the lunch program. So we heard a wide range 
of suggestions, ranging from curriculum content to food that is 
served in schools to the aesthetics of the building. 

In terms of the content piece, we again convened a group of peo- 
ple from across the district, comprised of elders, and we included 
people who were in the younger age range, the young parents, and 
worked them through a process that lasted over a year, asking 
them what it is they believe the 18 year old well-grounded, well- 
educated young person looks like today. And they arrived at quite 
a list, as you can imagine. 

It is from that list, then, we derived what we are referring to as 
the Inupiaq learning framework. It is divided into realms that are 
realms important to the Inupiaq world view. And from that, then, 
we have proceeded into the process of a curriculum mapping and 
alignment process. 

At first, when we present the Inupiaq learning framework to our 
cadre of teachers, 98 percent of whom, of course, at not from the 
North Slope, who are from the lower 48, we knew we had the 
daunting task of first of all, convincing them that this is the way 
to go, and secondly, to provide them with the level or comfort that 
they need in order to be able to effectively utilize the Inupiaq 
learning framework. We have done that mainly through in-serv- 
icing. 

The next piece in the plan is to, rather than in-service teachers, 
where they are passive receivers of information, we are going to 
again engage the community in a dialogue about different facets of 
the Inupiaq learning framework, and have the teachers sur- 
rounding them so that the teachers are learning from the commu- 
nity people. We continue to search for other ways to do the training 
and have tried a variety of different ways, many of which haven’t 
worked. So we are hoping that this new way of bringing in the 
community into the conversation will aid us in that process. Not 
only will it train teachers, but it will also continue to engage the 
community in the education process. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much for that response. 

Dr. Beaulieu, your testimony points to several best practice Na- 
tive language programs throughout the United States. To what ex- 
tent have Native communities been able to utilize these so-called 
best practice programs to develop their own language programs? 
Are there ways to expand the success of these best practice pro- 
grams to new and emerging Native language programs? 

Dr. Beaulieu. Senator, Mr. Chairman, yes, there is. One of the 
issues we have, of course, with Native language programs, immer- 
sion and others, is that there is a lot of need and little resources 
out there. It is very difficult to focus on attempts to develop ap- 
proaches and to bring through to fruition. 

There are many good examples, and I think the Department of 
Education study that I alluded to that Dr. Teresa McCarty sub- 
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mitted is an effort to try to bring together a listing of what are 
those best practices, best practices for school programs where the 
home language is other than English or programs that emphasize 
language revitalization immersion. 

Aside of documenting the results of those schools, which are all 
similar to the ones just reported by Shawn, is that they also indi- 
cate what is the strong program, how do you define a strong pro- 
gram, what do you need to work on. That is encouraging, to have 
that kind of information to develop programs. 

There are opportunities, I believe, in the Indian education stat- 
utes, to begin to look at ways of doing more comprehensive ap- 
proaches to language and culture education in schools which edu- 
cate Native American students. There are areas of the statute 
which are under-utilized or not used, which could show some po- 
tential. 

There is a requirement in the Title VII formula grant program 
that talks about the development of a comprehensive Indian edu- 
cation plan, both local and State, that responds to the assessed 
needs of American Indian students regarding their special edu- 
cation and culture-related needs, and to align them with State and 
local education plans. We don’t do that. I think if we did, I think 
that there would begin to be an ability to focus on language and 
culture education. 

We know from the research literature that the school-wide pro- 
grams are more effective than programmatic interventions. We also 
know the social linguistic approaches are more effective as well. We 
need better dissemination of results and we need more opportunity 
to accomplish good programs. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you for your response. 

Dr. Kanaiaupuni, can you describe some of the gains that are 
being made by Native Hawaiian focused charter schools, and how 
they are using culture-based education to reach children who may 
have otherwise fallen through the cracks in the regular school sys- 
tem? Is there data showing that progress is being made for these 
children in the standard math and reading categories using this 
approach? 

Dr. Kanaiaupuni. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Yes, there is data. Our organization supports 17 culture based 
charter schools in our State. So we are very committed to collecting 
and gathering and assessing data, so that we can continue to make 
good, wise choices in how we invest our monies. And supporting 
those schools in an environment of very scarce resources for charter 
schools in our State has been paramount to our leadership. 

Knowing a little bit about the context matters, as you suggested. 
The proportion of low income students in our culture-based charter 
schools is about two-thirds, so one out of every three. In some 
schools, 100 percent are low income students. Also, in the schools 
that are middle and high schools, the students tend to come in sev- 
eral grade levels below the entering grade that they are starting 
in a charter school. So there is sometimes an academic gap to make 
up for in charter schools. 

What we have seen is some amazing progress. These are commu- 
nity-based schools that employ culturally-relevant, rigorous learn- 
ing. So they engage students right off the bat. Eighty percent of 
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our Hawaiian focused charter schools using culture-based edu- 
cation met or exceeded proficiency in reading on our State assess- 
ment scores last year. Math is an area of concern for the entire 
State and Nation. Of the schools that did not meet proficiency on 
last year’s State assessment in math, 80 percent of them made im- 
provements in their gains (so moving kids from starting point A to 
ending point B in a single year) of between 6 and 15 percent. Ac- 
cording to our State DOE, 9 percent is exceeding expectations in 
the amount of a gain in a single year. That is what our charter 
schools are doing. 

The other really important thing to us is far beyond math and 
reading test scores. It is actually about graduation and kids mak- 
ing it through high school on a timely basis. As I mentioned before, 
90 percent of our students in culture-based charter schools are 
graduating on time from high school, which is an amazing feat. 
Many of them go on to college. And many of the charter schools are 
very innovative on building that college credit momentum by start- 
ing college in the last year of high school, while they are at the cul- 
ture-based school. 

We also have very high percent of family involvement. That is a 
leading indicator, again, of achievement, of math and reading test 
score achievement for students. And students are seven times less 
likely to be chronically absent in culture-based education in charter 
schools. So those are some of the statistics that I can share with 
you today. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Jana Harcharek, how has the focus of the North Slope Borough 
School District shifted over time with respect to teaching Inupiaq 
language and culture? What best practices can you share with 
other public school districts who want to embrace culture-based 
curriculum development and implementation? 

Ms. Harcharek. Thank you, Senator. 

I believe that initially, as I mentioned in my testimony, the vi- 
sion was there to have local control over our educational system op- 
erate in such a way that we also had local control over content. 
That dream hasn’t been realized. And it hasn’t been until recently 
that we have put a concerted effort into making that happen. 

So historically, what our district was doing was perpetuating the 
assimilationist methodology. And so the major shift has been in 
shifting to one of embracing the culture and the language of the 
people. The results we are seeing initially with the implementation 
of some of our culture-based units have been absolutely phe- 
nomenal. We have students who are wanting to come to school, we 
have teachers who are using our culture-based units as reward for 
completing tasks in other areas, we have students who don’t want 
to put their reading texts down that accompany the culture-based 
units because they are so interested in the stories. We have stu- 
dents saying, we want more of this, we have parents saying, we are 
learning about our own culture from our kids, things that we never 
knew before. 

So my response to that has been, the shift has been in one of not 
continuing to shut out who we are in our schools, but rather em- 
bracing it and using it as a mechanism by which to promote and 
increase the academic achievement of our students. 
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In terms of best practices and sharing those, I am very proud to 
share with you today a partnership that we have had with our re- 
gional corporation, Arctic Slope Regional Corporation, in the devel- 
opment of a unit that teaches about the history of our regional cor- 
poration. So the unit is designed to bring kids to an understanding 
about how the land claims movement happened up through how a 
corporation can be used as a tool to advance the Inupiaq agenda. 
It is through these kinds of partnerships that I believe we can real- 
ly strengthen the responsibility that we all share, not only as indi- 
viduals, but as entities in our communities, for education. 

Our hope is that we continue to build on these partnerships and 
through these partnerships and the sharing of resources, really, if 
you can imagine a school, or our school district, my dream for our 
district is that there will be one day when we don’t have to order 
the textbooks that are produced in massive quantities here in the 
lower 48 that really, by omission, do our kids such an injustice. It 
is through the sharing of these kind of methodologies, especially in 
curriculum development, that I think we can make great inroads. 

A suggestion was made to me this morning in Senator Murkow- 
ski’s staff that this is exactly the kind of thing that we need to do 
in all of our public schools in Alaska in order for us to understand 
the history of Alaska and the direction into which our future is 
leading us. 

The Chairman. Yes. And you did mention this, and I just want 
an answer to this one, you mentioned that during your time, you 
had to go to high school away from home. Now, how is that today? 
Do they go to high school at home? 

Ms. Harcharek. We can now say, we go to high school at home. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Beaulieu, what role does research play in developing, imple- 
menting and assessing the success of Native language programs? 

Dr. Beaulieu. It plays a great role, not only in terms of doing 
national studies and other things, it sort of attempts to document 
the success, because we need to document that success. But it also 
is extremely important to guide the development of schools. Typi- 
cally that research is more focused on the school at hand, where 
you can do Research in the context of actually developing the 
school. So you develop the data that you need, where you can dis- 
cuss and interpret that data within the school leadership and you 
can apply it where it matters. And you can document results over 
time. 

We find that that is a wonderful approach, of course, to improv- 
ing schools. And then of course, sharing that result. We need re- 
search, we need to understand what works and to develop pro- 
grams which are strong and can get the job done. 

So it is very important, both in terms of a national level and in 
terms of understanding the approaches that sort of generally work 
and then also more specifically, to guide school improvement. We 
need to document this particularly for the Senate and the Congress 
and others who have issues and need to know the extent to which 
these practices work. We have not been supported in that. I men- 
tioned that in my remarks, that we haven’t had Federal support, 
typically, to do that type of research. We have attempted to do that 
through the research agenda that President Clinton had required 
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under the executive order and also President Bush had required in 
his iteration of the executive order on American Indian and Alaska 
Native education. 

But outside of a few small efforts that were initiated then, noth- 
ing has occurred since. We need that kind of support for that effort. 
Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Kanaiaupuni, I would say that Hawaii is so fortunate to have 
Kamehameha Schools support these charter school programs, 
which has been a big help, as you said. They are working with 17 
schools in Hawaii. Kamehameha is providing specific kinds of as- 
sistance and investment into the culture-based charter schools in 
Hawaii. 

Do you think the kinds of support you are offering these schools 
can be replicated around the Country? Are there additional sup- 
ports that your data suggests could help to expand the success of 
these kinds of schools nationally? 

Dr. Kanaiaupuni. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you for your kind words about our support. We have, 
as I mentioned, done so in an environment with scarce resources 
and wanting to support our communities in educating Native stu- 
dents in particular. The things that I think could be taken into con- 
sideration to inform policy, to support culture-based schools and 
language-based schools across the Nation include things like lead- 
ership development; teacher education and professional develop- 
ment for our culture-based and culture-rich environments; and cur- 
riculum, instruction and assessment resources for our culture- 
based education environments. 

We need to support educational rigor, because a lot of what we 
found is that communities are creating their own environment in 
a dearth of not liking what they are seeing in a conventional DOE 
school. So communities are creating our own culturally relevant 
educational systems. 

So supporting those efforts in systemic ways through policies, 
through funding, through legislation, is highly desirable, in par- 
ticular around the areas that I mentioned, leadership and teacher 
development, highly-qualified teachers — in culture-based settings. 
Curriculum instruction and assessment, especially for Native lan- 
guage-based schools that always struggle with different assessment 
needs. 

And further research, of course, to understand how we can 
achieve the highest quality in educational rigor through culture- 
based education. Those are just some of the ways. 

We also support our schools, most recently, with an effort to sup- 
port all of them, all 17, through the accreditation process. I am 
pleased to report that we have one that has already been accred- 
ited, on the big island of Hawaii, and then five more that are all 
Hawaiian-language based have just been accepted for WASC can- 
didacy last month, and will go through the process next year. 

So really important, systemic support for culture-based education 
in general. I hope that helps. Thank you. 

The Chairman. I thank all of you on our second panel very 
much. Your response, without question, again, will be helpful to us 
in trying to improve the Native American education programs 
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throughout our Country. That is the whole intent of all of this. This 
Committee will continue to pursue that and craft a bill that can 
continue to help you in your work as you work with Native edu- 
cation in your areas. 

Again, I want to thank our witnesses for participating in today’s 
hearing. I want again to thank you for your commitment that you 
are demonstrating to Native education and for exemplifying the 
principle of kulia i ka nu‘u, striving for excellence. 

I will remind everyone that the record is open. Again, we want 
to hear from you if you have feelings that you want to express. We 
will be open for written testimony for two weeks. So if you have 
others who may be interested in doing that, please tell them they 
have two weeks to do it. We look forward to all the responses we 
can get to put this together. 

So I want to tell you, I really enjoyed this hearing, to hear how 
you have done and to know that what you have been doing has 
been working. I still believe that teaching young people through 
their cultures and traditions helps them to learn well, and it takes 
their interest. Because I think that culture and traditions are the 
roots of their lives and if you force or cut that root off, somehow 
it interferes with the natural growth and progress of our Native 
people. 

We have so much to work for, and I am so delighted and feel it 
a privilege to be working with you on this and with you, I look for- 
ward to trying to do a great job legislatively for the Native edu- 
cation of our Country. This hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:15 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 




APPENDIX 


Prepared Statement of Hon. Daniel K. Inouye, U.S. Senator from Hawaii 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this oversight hearing on expanding the suc- 
cess of Native Language and Culture-Based education. I would also like to extend 
a special welcome to Ms. Namaka Rawlins from the University of Hawaii Hilo Col- 
lege of Hawaiian Language; Mr. Alvin Parker, Principal of Ka Waihona o ka 
Na'auao public charter school; and Dr. Shawn Kanaiaupuni, Division Director with 
Kamehameha Schools. Thank you for taking time out to travel to Washington D.C. 
and personally deliver your testimony in front of the Committee today. 

In Hawaii, back in 1896 education through the Hawaiian language was outlawed 
in both public and private schools. There were strict punishments for those who 
taught or spoke Hawaiian in school. This led to a rapid disappearance of the Hawai- 
ian language, in fact by 1984 there were only a few elders and a tiny population 
on the island of Niihau that were fluent speakers of the Hawaiian language. This 
is one example of the delicate conditions indigenous native languages face every 
day. 

The story of the Hawaiian language did not end in 1984 but it was the start of 
a new beginning. After many long discussions with the elders and the Native Ha- 
waiian community the importance of perpetuating the language became imminent 
and the course was to re-establish Hawaiian medium education schools. This was 
the beginning of Aha Punana Leo a preschool that is based upon the language nest 
model where students are taught solely in their native language and culture. 

Today I am so proud to say that the Hawaiian language still lives. In Hawaii 
today a student can choose to be entirely taught through the Hawaiian language 
from the preschool level all the way up to a doctoral level. Adding language or cul- 
ture to the education of Native students not only improves their test scores but it 
provides a sense of belonging a sense of self-worth that they might not get in a tra- 
ditional educational setting. 

I understand that while this has worked for the Hawaiians it might not work for 
all the other indigenous native peoples across the country. I also recognize that 
there have been many challenges along the way. My hope is that you could work 
together, share with each other, and speak with one voice, so that you can bring 
a fundamental piece of your culture back to your people. 

I look forward to continuing this discussion and working with my colleagues on 
this most important issue. 
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Prepared Statement of the Cherokee Nation 


INTRODUCTION 

Chairman Ahafcft, Via: Chairman E arrasso, and Members of the Committee, thank you. for 
convening this hairing ami giving the Cherokee Nation (Nation) the opportunity to submit 
testimony on Native American language amt culture-based education sarvfcos. The Cherokee 
Nation Is the saeoreMapgest tribal nation lit flic United States with more than 3QO,CBO cftfcKBSane 
a 14-county, T.OOO-squcre-jniie OEctebena jpfisdtstien- To maintain seif reins nee and stability, the 
Cherokee Nation strives to maintain our culture and spread our language to new gsnmticns. 

CHEROKEE NATION EDUCATION SERVICES 

Cherokee Nation Principal Chief Chad Smith has set his top three priorities which drive the 
programming of the tribal government- These priorities are "Jabs, Community, and Language." 
Cherokee Nation Education Services (CUES) is critical to meeting alt three priorities its mission 
is to develop and support comprehensive social, education*! and employment programs firr 
Chsrafct# People within the Cherokee Nation. Since 1975 the Tribe has operated Johnson 
G’hfalley programs, and since tbc late ISSOs She Naikni has liuthcr prioritized edueaitiSn. 

The Tribe has organized ilr> education work into ait Education Division that furthers and enhances 
our cultural identity and maintains and expands our language to new generations, CNES has an 
annual budget of almost $-14 million. CNES has 32? employees and serves nearly 30,000 people 
through ils programs and services. Additionally, Cherokee Nation citizens attend 96 public 
schools in our Trihal juris diction and Sequoyah Schools, u Tribally-Dpcrated BIE sellout system 
In Tahlequak, where students learn enr history and culture, 

Cherokee I.nnpuage Immersion School: The ImtcersioB School currently saves 100 students 
aemtalty and expects to increase enrollment in the coming yews. Tire program immerses students 
from kindergarten through BOh grade in the Cherokee teo£tt3£« for an emirs school day. "Hie 
school will also odd another grade each subsequent school year to accommodate restrict) Mon. 
Children learn math, science, writing and other core subjects, much like their school age 
counterparts in public schools, but the language of iiisl ruction is Cherokee. All itsncberti are fluent 
in Cherokee and are certified by the State of Oklahoma. By age 4, children are able to read in 
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Cherokee and try kindergarten they begin to address Oklahoma State Priority Academic Student 
Skihs (PASS) standards in Cherokee. 

We also have a Ctwricatein D e pa rtm ent, a Technology Department, 3Pd a Tsmsfetfon 
Department, 38 of wines 'saik rcgeifat lo create teaching materials in the Cherokee language and 
the Cherokee syllabary- A highlight «f oor work is the rdatbnship with Apple in which 
Cherokee Katioa has worked closely with the company to develop Cherokee knguege software 
for Macintosh operating systems, IPhone, iPnd, and iPad. A person can even download the 
Cherokee language application and syllabary on iTurres and in the Application St tire limply by 
searching “Cherokee language". 

Furthermore, students work, on Mae laptops tire Macintosh operating systam htlS supported 
Cherokee language since 2C03 and features a kayjrad overlay with Cherokee’s S3 shstticteo. One 
notable tins of the technology k thuliUma enabled ffljr students !e chat online in Ctaskae wHir 
students from tho "Eastern Sard of Cherokee's imrntKSKSt program. 

The TrchrmiCE’ Department uoatinEes to wak. with technology providers to ensure (feat sH of the 
softie piogtcms the children use are Chsrohee 'language compatible and has also recently 
partnered with Goegln so our tribal members nan search the internet in Cherokee. Currently, the 
Translation Department employs six translators who develop material for books Slid resources to 
use in-class, often lining historic documents written lit Cherokee. The results are inwratlve CD- 
ROMS, worksheets, hooks, and games developed for the immersion program, all using the 
Cherokee kogttaga. 

The School serves ss 0 national mode] far teaching native languages and hesiwi foatererianm ti- 
the nslton’s moa proK:iao£ practices foe native language prerervmios. Immersion stodissts 
■ccmsisswitly parftars ut a higher level shun them mono-Iisipissl ttorerfcEjisrts on state standardized 
tests. The success of the Clterskse Longa age Immersion School has Inspired several other tribal 
education departments to create similar programs treress the cowmy. AdtUHotwlty, educators 
huve modified the Cherokee model to teach native languages to adult students. 

Because the ImnteKlion School is tribally Funded and Is, therefore, limited to a small number af 
students, additional finding is needed to enable Cherokee htalion to engage In meaningful 
preservation efforts in public schools. The Committee should recognize the barriers tribes Ihoa in 
implementing language programs Ja state school systems and the need to provide assistance la 
tribes working to preserve nstivc ieagrage through public school instruction. 

Seigoah -St heal s; Sequoyah Schools is a former BIA bcsrdtng school, which was biased over 
to tire Nation In itJSS. Today' ihe Campus covers over 06 acres and houses mere than dOO 
students. Even though the majority of students are Cherokee tribal citizens, tire sehnol Jins kids 
representing 43, tribes In grades 7-12, The School is regionally and stats accredited and has 
consistently met .Adequate Yearly Progress (AYP), Sequoyah Schools also receives funding front 
Bureau of Indian Education grants Hnd the Cherolrett Nation motor vehicle tag funds, 

Sequoyah Schools was not performing well when Ore flatten took aver its untnag&IKtlt to 19S5, 
Today, it is the school of choree for college-bound students. Last year gmdusfHtg students 
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received $3.5 million in scholarships and therefore, admission to Sequoyah Schools is highly 
competitive. The School offers Advanced Placement classes, concurrent enrollment in local 
colleges and universities, technology-focused ete&K liS* robeties, fine arts and ptsrifcrmfoa; arts 
classes. 

InswSrwR, Sequoyah Sefcoefc’ success has Seen driven by focal trihalSy-fod fohie, lives to ffoaS^f 
problems and is comm hied to use tribal resccrcttS to solve them. Sequoyah Schools developed a 
long-term facility picn addressing tnfraslnwtnre issues, including the need for ww dormitory 
space and library renovations. Cherokee Nation's ultimate goal is to create ait academic 
environment, at Sequoyah Schools that mirrors other college preparatory schools in the country. 
Sequoyah Schools is in the process of developing advanced curriculum and data software to track 
student’s academic performance and achievement. With hatter data, the Nation hopes to improve 
ecadcinic end extract: irks ter programming to better serve and support students. 

JahESon-tytVfottev P r ogram: Tint Natron admtn&SfS supplements! education programs for 
22,506 Indian siedatSS foss sge 3 fetesgs tits 12" grade are members of 8 fcdarsiTy- 
iOvO^jisKd (rib* In foe 96 schorls across the fourteen -eyEtsfy jussrijcticaal service area. The 
Nation has provided the public schools With guidance and assistance on Cherokee culture, 
history', cud langtmge, 

Learn and Serve Prog ram: The Cherokee Nation Loan) and Serve program sub-grants funds to 
K.-12 public school for service projects that integtwo the teaching of tribal history and culture. 
The service lean i jug projects are open to all students nod the program is supported by tribal 
funding ami the Corporation for Naticnal and Community Service- 

Between 2081 and 2© I Cherokee Khtfinn awarded $g3S$3fr in sub-grant forsding ts 40 are? 
public school* through resources of the ,U« and Serve America program. Annually, for foe 
past eleven years, *v averse af 375.6S6 has bean ttisscnririatcd os a competitive bssrs so fond 
service-learning projects with a Cherokee cultural content emphasis. The school-based projects 
have involved an average of 206 students per sits with an estimated overall impact on over ten 
thousand students ranging from kindergarten to 12* grade. The student activities arc designed to 
enhance traditional cultural values and include parent 1 :, grandparents and other adult volunteers. 

Supplementing ths sub-grant swards, each year. Loam and Servo has provided staff development 
and professional networking opportunities for public school teachers end Ires organized special 
projects scab sx Ycash Leadership Oevefopment Conferences that bring students from all project 
tifes tcgSter for cooperative learaetgsrd Cherokas affinity to reffret iradfrjatsal veto, 

Eadi Leans and Servo project has been impljjwent&d thrauM a focal tsrtnsrslup formed to 
strengthen sdiool/comnumity relations. This year, the program nerved a)i students (native and 
non-native) attending 23 public schools. Funds arc available through a grant application process 
that includes tribal history and enviromnemal issues, such as education about a superfuud site 
located in eastern Oklahoma. 

ere also working together to establish Cherokee language instruction ht tits schools- The 
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Northeastern State University degree in Cherokee language Education and (tie Cherokee 
certification test are important steps in this process. Oklahoma requires students to caiJigietc two 
years of cowsework in 3 fhrcigft targe age, and sir.ee Cherokee is considered a work! language, it 
is bow being taught to youth in Oklahoma schools. 

Cherokee Nntiuc Fonnfetian and Heritasre Center : Tie Foundation fe n pol-for-profir, ?&>:- 
sxeinpt cfasrhubte ofgatfikatiOE and its missis® is to provide higher educational assistance to the 
Cherokee People and revitalize the Cherokee Language. It was also the first not-for-profit 
organization incorporated under the Cherokee Nation and administers scholarships, developed a 
Cherokee language dictionary and a CD with Cherokee lullabies. Additionally, the Foundation is 
currently in the process of writing, illustrating, and producing a Cherokee language historical 
book. Members of file foundation are appointed by the Cherokee Principal Chief and confirmed 
by the Tribal Council, in addition, ills Heritage and Cultural Center provides oil total programs to 
regional public schools by focusing oa tribal language, history, and •rsdiifensf games. The Nation 
scrv es many spools olid dukhan through thfe- program , 

CONCLUSION 

Cherokee Nation wauls to have a fiilly-fimetiotting educational system that will give Tribal 
citizens and surrounding communities the ability to accomplish the goal of building "Jobs, 
Community, and Language-’ 1 We want to work with all stakeholders and entities that play a role 
in educating Cherokee children, Furthermore, the Nation wants to participate in twining teachers 
in all schools in northeastern Oklahoma because Cherokee students abend numerous schools 
throughout the state’s public school system. 

in addition, Cherokee Nation Education Services wards the ability to deveiop public school 
eurrictfiunt, administer assessments, sod perform academic data tracking. AM of these functions 
are necessary to the Natron's gcal of building a safety net that no student can fnll through. The 
Nation Ls already performing some of these functions on a limited basis but cannot petfotm every 
function with every school because of limited funding. Ultimately, the Nation Wants its students 
lo be educated in file skills and technology of today as well as the language arid Ilf? ways of 
traditional Cherokee culture to ensure that we may continue to attract businesses, jobs, and 
cohesive tribal development in the region. Mast importantly, Cherokee Nation strives to keep 
Tribal citizens in our jurisdiction where our people can find fulfilling and tneaniitgihi jobs so that 
our rich culture is not only maintained, but thrives and expands. 

One: again, the Cherokee Nation thanks the Chairman, Vice Cfcainnar! 2 nd the Members of the 
Cocmafiee for their time and should yon hove any additional questiaus, please feel fie® te contact 
our Clrerokee Nation Washington Office at (202) 393-70 07. 
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Prepared Statement of Colin Kippen, Executive Director, National Indian 
Education Association 


Chairman Akaka, Vice Chairman Barrasso, and Members of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
the National Indian Education Association is the oldest and largest association representing 
American Indians, Alaska Natives, and Native Hawaiians. Tlic Mission of the National Indian 
Education Association is to support traditional Native cultures and values, to enable Native 
learners to become contributing members of their communities, to promote Native control of 
educational institutions, and to improve educational opportunities and resources for American 
Indians, Alaska Natives, and Native Hawaiians throughout the United Slates. It is an honor to 
provide written testimony on Native language and culture based education. 

Background 

Few Native students experience Native language or culture in their schools. According to the 
2009 National Indian Education Study, among the Nation’s Native eighth grade students 42% are 
in classrooms where their teachers never or hardly ever talk about Native traditions or culture, 
79% are in schools where no one speaks in a Native language, and 53% arc in schools tliat don’t 
offer any presentations of Native music, dance, arts, crafts or traditions (Mead, Grigg, Moran, & 
Kuang, 2010), 201 0). Discontinuities between Native culture and tire dominant culture most 
present in schools are alien identified as reasons for low Native student educational outcomes. 
Studies suggest that cultural programming in schools positively Influences Native student 
educational outcomes (McCarty, Wallace, Lynch & Benally, 1991;Mehan, Linta, Okamoto 
&Wills, 1995; Powers, 2006), especially among Native students who most strongly identify with 
their Native culture (Powers, 2006). Culturally-based education (CBE) provides a definition and 
framewotk for designing cultural programming for schools that shows promise for improving 
Native student academic outcomes. 

What Is Culturally Based Education? 

In a Native American context, culturally based education, or CBE, “is the grounding of 
instruction and student learning in tire values, norms, knowledge, beliefs, practices, experiences, 
and language that are the foundation of an indigenous culture (Kana'iaupuni, 2007). Research 
studies have identified several components of CBE that are critical to improve Native student 
academic achievement. In their literature review, Demmert and Towner (2003) operationally 
define CBIr as having six critical elements: 1) Recognition and use of Native languages; 2) 
Pedagogy using traditional cultural characteristics and adult-child interactions; 3) Teaching 
strategies that are congruent with traditional culture and ways of knowing and learning; 4) 
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Curriculum based on traditional culture and Native spirituality; 5) Strong Native community 
participation in education and the planning and operation of school activities; and 6) Knowledge 
and use of the community's political and social mores. 

In a more recent literature review, Kana’iaupuni (2007) identified five basic elements that 
comprise CBE: 1) LANGUAGE; Recognizing and using native or heritage language; 2) 
FAMILY & COMMUNITY: Actively involving family and community in the development of 
curricula, everyday learning, and leadership; 3) CONTEXT: Structuring the school and the 
classroom in culturally-appropriate ways; 4) CONTENT: Making Learning meaningful and 
relevant through culturally grounded content ami assessment; and 5) DATA & 
ACCOUNTABILITY: Gathering and maintaining data using various methods to insure student 
progress in culturally responsible ways. This article notes that while the educational strategies of 
the Western majority culture have failed in reducing educational disparities between Native 
students and their non-Nalive peers, indigenous culture-based educational strategies show 
promise in improving Native student academic success. The article provides a bibliography of 
recent research reports and their abstracts to support this claim. 

Does Culturally Based Education Work? 

Research suggests that CBE alone is not sufficient to improve Native sLudent academic outcomes 
and thus not an nltemative to a high standard academic curriculum. Rather, it is the combination 
of CBE and high academic standards that is most likely to improve the academic achievement 
and attendance and reduce the dropout rates of Native students (Dcmmert & Towner, 2003; 
Tharp, 1982). Furthermore, Demmert (2001) notes that CBE, especially those containing 
bilingual and immersion programs, are most successful in producing positive student outcomes 
when there is a very strong ongoing commitment by the schooL to maintaining the use of the 
Native language and local knowledge and culture are integral parts of the curriculum. 

Many correlational and case sludies collectively indicate a positive relationship between the use 
of Native language and CBE practices that have liigh expectations and learning standards and 
improved academic outcomes among Native students (Demmert, 2001; Hill, Kawagley, Si 
Bernhardt, 2000; Kamehameba Schools, 2010; Klump &■ McNair, 2005; Lipka &. Adams, 2002; 
Lipka & McCarty, 1994; McCarty, 2003; Smith, Leake & Kamckpona, 1998; Stiles, 1997; 

Tittup, 1982; Yagi, 1985). For example, a five-year longitudinal study conducted among Native 
students in grades kindergarten through 12 lh in Portland Public Schools examined the impact of 
CBE that also included tutoring, attendance monitoring, and hardship assistance. Findings 
showed an increase in attendance and achievement among American Indian students (Y agi, 
1985). One study of school based Native language and culture programs in Arizona, Hawaii, 
Canada, and New Zealand reported that outcomes from all of the program studied included 
decreased dropout rates, increased sense of heritage and identity, and improved test scores 
(Stiles, 1997). The author notes that in CBB programs, culture cannot be separated from the 
language and it is important to hegin such programs at an early age, preferably preschool. Lipka 
and Adams (2002) conducted a CBE study among 258 urban and rural Yup‘ik children focusing 
on mathematics concepts of area and perimeter. Curriculum materials were developed using 
CBE elements to reflect the culture of the papulation. Compared to the control group, which did 
not receive instruction using CBE strategies, the treatment group’s percentage gain score on a 
locally constructed achievement test on perimeter aid area, was significantly higher. Finally, a 
five-year study of the Alaska Rural Systemic Initiative (AKItSl) was conducted to determine the 
impact of CBE on Alaska Native students’ academic performance. AICRSI implements CBE 
using pedagogical practices and school curricula that Incorporate indigenous knowledge and 
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ways of knowing into the formal education system. These systems have complementary 
scientific and mathematical knowledge and skills that can strengthen the quality of education for 
students throughout rural Alaska. Researchers found that the AKRS1 strategy has produced 
increases in student achievement scores; the number of rural students attending college; and the 
number ofNativc students choosing to pursue studies in the fields of science, math, and 
engineering; and a decrease in Alaska dropout rates (Hill, Kawagley, & BamhardL, 2000). 
Language immersion programs, a subset of CBE, also show promise of improving Native student 
academic outcomes and revitalizing endangered indigenous languages (McCarty, 2003). 

Much of the CBE research over the last 30 years on the impact of CBE and language immersion 
on student achievement has been descriptive and non-experimenta! (Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 2004). A recent study conducted in Hawaii; however, provides the first 
large scale empirical study among high school students of the impact of CBE on Native student 
educational outcomes and offers insight into why CBE works. The “Hawaiian Cultural 
Influences in Education" study is based on surveys from COO teachers, 2,909 students, and 2,264 
parents at 62 participating schools as well as academic achievement data for math and reading. 
Findings suggests that CBE positively impacts student so cio- emotional well-being (e.g., identity, 
sclf-cfficacy, social relationships) and math and reading test scores. Additionally, students of 
teachers using CBE report greater Hawaiian cultural affiliation, civic engagement, and school 
motivation than do students of other teachers (Kara* iaupuni, Ledward, & Jensen, 2010). 

Another reason CBE works is that it reduces the cultural discontinuity between Native 
communities and their schools (Bernhardt, 1990; Luing & Yamauclii, 2010) and improves Native 
parent, family, and community involvement in school (Lipka & McCarty, 1994; McLaughlin, 
1992). Improving the cultural congruence between home and school has been shown to 
positively impact Native student success in school (Bamhardt, 1990). Native language literacy 
has become a source of empowerment for the Mesa. Valley Navajo community in Arizona. 
Community members view their schools as less alien and thus they are more likely to become 
involved (McLaughlin, 1992). Lipka and McCarty (1994), in their study ofNativc Navajo and 
Yup’ik teachers and elders, observed that CBE yielded improved academic performance among 
Native students and changes in attitudes about schools and schooling among teachers, students, 
and members of the communities where these schools were located. 

Does Culturally Based Education Work Where Diverse Cultures Are Present? 

Research suggests that CBE promotes positive student academic outcomes even in situations 
where numerous cultures arc represented (Scott, Stmkcr, & Katz, 2008). In their book on 
bridging student cultures with education, Scott, Straker, and Katz (2008) offcrrcscarcli-bascd 
practices to maximize student learning in multicultural school environments. Even among Native 
students, research supports the role of CBE in schools represented by multiple Native cultural 
groups, such as in urban settings or off-reservation Bureau of Indian education schools. Part of 
the reason for tliis is that, while Native cultures are diverse, they also share many common 
themes of character, interconnectedness, philosophy, cyclical processes, well-being, the role of 
storytelling, and ways of teaching and learning (Cajete, 1 994). The other reason for this is that, 
even among very diverse Native cultures, “every process of indigenous learning and 
teaching... re vo Ives around ‘learning how 1c learn”' (Cajete, 1994, p. 222). Cajete goes on to 
describe the universal elements of indigenous teaching and learning as listening, observing, 
experiencing with all one’s senses, developing intuitive understanding, and respecting time- 
tested traditions of learning. (Rose Marie McGuire, 2011) Program Manager, Department of 
Indian Education, Denver Public Schools, personal communication). Ms. McGuire presented 


testimony to the U.S. Department of Education on March 4, 201 1 in Denver, Colorado, at an 
Indian listening session conducted by the Department for Indians from numerous tribes attending 
public school in Denver, Colorado. Testimony presented there has yet to be placed on the 
Department’s national website. Ms. McGuire's experience confirms positive outcomes amongst 
American Indian students from different tribes using the native language and culture from only 
one of the tribes. 
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literature present the position that knowing, understanding, and appreciating one's cultural 
base are necessary starting points for initiating a young cliild's formal education. The theory 
is that it sets the stage for what occurs in a youngster's later life. The task or this report is to 
review the research literature to determine whether there is a direct relationship between a 
culturally based education curriculum and improved academic performance among Native 
American students. 

Gay, G. (2000). Culturally responsive leaching: Theory, research, and practice. New York: 
Teachers College Press. 

Abstract: The achievement of students of color continues to be disproportionately low at all 
levels of education. More than ever, this foundational book on culturally responsive leaching 
is essential reading in addressing the needs of today’s diverse student population. Combining 
insights from multicultural education theory and research with real-life classroom stories, the 
author demonstrates that all students will perform better on multiple measures of 
achievement when tcacliing is filtered through their own cultural experiences. Ttiis 
bestselling text has been extensively revised to include: Expanded coverage of student ethnic 
groups: .African and Latino Americans as well as Asian and Native Americans; A new 
section on standards and diversity; New examples of culturally diverse curriculum content; 
More examples oT programs and techniques that exemplify culturally responsive leaching; 

An emphasis on positive, action- driven possibilities in student-teacher relationships; New 
material an culturally diverse communication, addressing common myths about language 
diversity and the effects of "English Plus” instruction, 

Hill, F,, Kawagluy, O., & Barnbardt, R. (2IHI0). Alaska Rural Systemic Initiative final report: 
Phase 1, 1995-2000. Washington, DC: Rural School and Community Trust. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction No. ED453994) Available at htta:i'Ayww.eric.ed.tfov/PDrS/ED4.53994.ndr 

Abstract: The Alaska Rural Systemic Initiative (AKRSI) implements initiatives to document 
the indigenous knowledge systems of Alaska Natives and develop pedagogical practices and 
school curricula that appropriately incorporate indigenous knowledge and ways nfknowing 
into the formal education system. These initiatives foster intercDnnectivity between two 
interdependent but historically disconnected and alienated educational systems — the 
indigenous knowledge systems rooted in Native cultures, and the formal education system 
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that has been imported. These systems have complementary scientific and mathematical 
knowledge and skills that can strengthen tire quality of education for students tliroughout 
rural Alaska. AKRSI has positively influenced student performance. In its first 5 years, Ihe 
AfCRSI strategy has produced inc teases iu student achievement scores; the number of rural 
students attending college; and the number of Native students choosing to pursue studies in 
the fields of science, math, and engineering; and a decrease in Alaska dropout rates. AKRSI- 
sponsored initiatives are briefly described, along with the evaluations currently underway 
that provide evidence of progress related to these systemic-reform change indicators: 
resource changes, policy changes, management changes, data utilization, implementation of 
standards-hased curriculum, partnerships, and research. 

Kamehamcha Schools. (201(1, December). Sustaining quality, Hawaiian-focused charter 
schools: An update to KSEGE on the Kamehamcha Schools’ charter school accreditation 
support program. [Unpublished presentation]. Honolulu, HI: Author. 

Knna'innpuni, S. M. (2007). A brief overview of culture-based education and annotated 
bibliography (Culture-Based Education Brief Scries). Honolulu: Kamehamcha Schools, 
Research & Evaluation. Available at htWAvww.ksbe.edu/spi/cbe.pliE 

Kuna' iaupuitl, S., Ledward, B., & Jensen, U, (2010). Culture-based education and its 

relationship to student outcomes. Honolulu: Kamehamcha Schools, Research &■ Evaluation. 
Available at http://www.kshe. edu/sni/PDFS/CRF, relationship to student outcomes.ndf 

Abstract: The study, Hawaiian Cultural Influences in Education (HCIE), is a collaborative 
effort of the Kamchainclia Schools, Hawai'i Department of Education, and NI Lei Na’auao, 
an alliance of Hawaiian-focused public charier schools, and is the first large-scale empirical 
study of its kind among liigli school students. Results are based on survey data from 600 
teachers, 2,969 students, and 2,264 parents at 62 participating schools, including public, 
charter, and private schools and schools with Hawaiian-immersion programs. Hierarchical 
linear models were used to conduct multilevel statistical analyses of the data. Results arc 
consistent with prior qualitative studies, indicating that culture- based educational strategics 
positively impact sludent outcomes, particularly Native Hawaiian student outcomes. First, 
culture-based education (CBE) positively impacts sludent so cio -emotional well-being (e.g., 
identity, self-efficacy, social relationships). Second, enhanced soda-emotional well-being 
positively afTects math and reading test scores. Third, CBE is positively related to math and 
reading test scores for all students, and particularly for those with low socio-emotional 
development, most notably when supported by overall CBE use witltin the school. Fourth, 
teachers using culture-based educational strategies report greater Hawaiian cultural 
affiliation, civic engagement, and school motivation than do students of other teachers. 

Klump, J., & McNair, G. (2005). Culturally responsive practices for student success: A 
regional sampler. Portland, OR; Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. Available at 
httn://oln.educationnorthwest.org/webfip send/3 

Abstract: The purpose of this issue of By Request is to introduce pre-K-1 2 educators to the 
topic of culturally responsive educational practices — practices that can be defined ns “using 
the cultural knowledge, prior experiences, frames of reference, and performance styles of 
ethnically diverse students to make learning morn relevant and effective for them” (Gay, 
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2000, p. 29). 'file booklet pertains to the unique experiences of teachers and school 
administrators in the Northwest and Pacific regions, and provides a starting place for 
educators to consider as they develop culturally responsive practices in Lheir schools and 
districts. We briefly review practices that research indicates can contribute to the academic 
success of students from diverse racinl, cultural, ethnic, and socioeconomic backgrounds. 
Then we take a closer look at how Pacific Northwest and Hawaiian state organizations, 
districts, school lenders, and school staff are responding to the needs of their diverse student 
populations. We describe the challenges and successes of these educators and provide 
examples of their culturally responsive strategies. Finally, we identify some resources for 
further reading on the subject. In addition, an annotated bibliography of research studies will 
be available on our Web site. 

Lipka, J., & Adams, B. (2004). Culturally based math education as a wap lo improve Alaska 
Native students' math performance. Athens, OH: Appalacliian Collaborative Center for 
Learning, Assessment, and Instruction in Mathematics. Available at 
hllp://w w w.eri c.etL g ov/P DFS/ED4 84 B 49 .pdf 

Abstract: Culturally based instruction has long been touted us u preferred approach to 
improving the performance of American Indian and Alaska Native (AI/AN) students’ 
academic performance. However, there has been scant research to support this conjecture, 
particularly when quantitative data and quasi-experimental designs are included. The results 
of this study show that the culturally based math curriculum, Building a Fish Rack: 
Imiestigations into Proof, Properties, Perimeter, and Area, enabled sixth grade Yup’ik 
students and their urban counterparts to increase their mathematical understanding Df 
perimeter Etnd area. The study involved one semester’s worth of data (258 students in 1 5 
classes). The study was a strong qupsi-experimental design with random assignment and the 
results were based on pro- and post-test score differences. Hie study involved one urban 
school district, Fairbanks, and four rural school districts with approximately a 97% Yup’ik 
population. The study showed that the difference in lest results between all treatment groups 
and all control groups was significant beyond the accepted standard of p<0.05. Although the 
urban treatment group gained the most from this curriculum, the most important finding is 
that the rural treatment group outperformed the rural control group at a significant level 
beyond the- accepted standard ofp<0.D5. The study is encouraging, as it shows that the 
treatment effect on Yup’ik students narrows the long-standing academic gap when 
comparing lhal group’s and the Yup’ik control group’s relative performance against the 
urban control group. Further studies are necessary to determine if the results can be 
replicated, if the results are tied to a specific topic area, and if a study that uses 
complementary research methods can unpack the factors behind the gain. 

Lipka, J., & McCarty, T. L. (1994). Changing the culture of schooling: Navajo and Yup’ik 
cases. Anthropology & Education Quarterly. 25(3), 266-84. 

Abstract: This article presents two cases in which Indigenous teacher groups are transforming 
the culture of schooling. Data are drawn from over a decade of ethnographic and action- 
oriented research at Rough Rock Demonstration School, on the Navajo Nation in 
northeastern Arizona, and in 10 Yupfk community schools in southwestern Alaska. By 
coming together in Indigenous teacher study groups, Nuvajo and Yup’ik teachers and elders 
are finding creative ways to use their culture, knowledge, and language in the construction of 
curriculum and pedagogy. These teacher groups have created zones of safety in which 
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resistance to conventional practices can be expressed and innovative approaches to schooling 
investigated and practiced. The work of these teacher groups has theoretical implications for 
community-based teacher preparation. Factors influencing development of these groups and 
their ability to effect change are discussed, along with the challenges of transferring their 
cultural creations to the wider institutions of schooling. 

Liting, R. J. I., & Yamauchi, L. A. (20X0). Tile influences of indigenous heritage language 
education on students and families in a Hawaiian language immersion program. Heritage 
Language Journal, 7(2), 46-75. 

Abstract; Papabana Kaiapuni is a K-12 public school program in which the Hnwaiinn 
language is the medium of instruction. In 1 087, parents and language activists started the 
program in response to the dwindling number of speakers that resulted from a nearly century- 
long ban on the indigenous language. This study examined how participation in this 
indigenous heritage language program influenced students and their families. Data included 
interviews with 12 adolescent students and their family members. Results suggested that the 
program promoted students' learning about and practicing traditional Hawaiian values, and 
influenced cultural pride among family members. Participation in the program aisa 
encouraged youths and their family members to become politically active around Hawaiian 
cultural issues. Unlike the more typical process in which cultme is passed down from the 
older to the younger generations, participants viewed Kaiapuni students as the enrriers of the 
culture and language, teaching older family members about these topics. Informants also 
reported that Kaiapuni promoted positive community views about both Hawaiian language 
and culture revitalization efforts. 

McCarty, T. L. (2003), Revitalising indigenous languages in homogenising times. Comparative 
Education. 39(2), 147-63. 

Abstract; Dam from three well-documented American Indian language immersion programs 
(teaching Navajo, Hawaiian, and Kcres) and horn an ongoing largo comparative study of 
language shifVretention in six Indian school-community sites suggest that immersion 
schooling can serve the dual roles of promoting students' school success and revitalizing 
endangered indigenous languages. 

McCarty, T- L., Wallace, S., Lynch, R. H., & Serially, A. (1971). Classroom inquiry and 
Navajo learning styles: A call for reassessment. Anthropology and Education Quarterly , 
22(1), 42-59. 

Abstract; Describes experimental K-9 hilinguai-biculttiral curriculum in Navajo studies 
cmpiiasizing open-ended questioning, inductivc/analytical reasoning, and student 
verbalization in both small and large groups, and discusses reasons why it has been well 
received by teachers and students. Findings challenge conventional view that these students 
arc nonanalytical, nonverbal learners. Suggests educational application of such "learning 
styles" can perpetuate patterns of learned dependence. 

McLaughlin, D. (1992). When Literacy empowers: Navajo language in print. Albuquerque; 
University of New Mexico Press. 
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Abstract: This book presents an ctlmographic study of literacy practices and beliefs about 
Navajo and English usage in one Navajo community. Throughout the book, Spolsky's 
structuralist notion of "special diglnssia" on the Navajo Reservalion-Navajo Tor mosL oral 
communication and English for nearly all written purposes-is contrasted with Street's 
"ideological model" of literacy, which relates literacy functions and beliefs to the 
requirements of local institutions and ideologies as they reflect particular requirements of the 
more powerful mainstream society. Chapter 1 reviews traditions of sociolinguistic analysis 
and previous research on Navajo and English usage. Chapter 2 provides a historical 
background and description of the community from the different perspectives of major actoTS 
in local institutional settings: trading post, chapterhouse (center of local tribal government), 
mission church, and community school. This chapter also details the history and development 
of the school's bilingual education program. Chapter 3 describes ways tliat the trading post 
and chapterhouse "script" uses for English print, while Chapter 4 describes uses for written 
English and Navajo scripted by the community school and church. The concluding chapter 
presents survey data on the community's literacy-related practices and beliefs and discusses 
study implications intenns of pedagogical practice in Navajo schools and theoretical notions 
about the relationship between literacy and society. Appendices describe a demonstration 
project in applied literacy and include survey questionnaires in English and Navajo. 

Mead, N., Grigg, W., Moran, R., & Kuang, M. (2010). National Indian Education Study 2009 
-part II: The educational experiences of American Indian and Alaska Native students in 
grades 4 and S. Washington, DC: US Department of Education, Institute of Education 
Science, National Center for Education Statistics. Available at 
httnWncea.ed-qovynationsreTvirtcard/puhs/studiEs/20 10463 .asp 

Abstract: The study fulfills a mandate of Executive Order 13336 issued in 2004 to assist 
AI/AN students in meeting challenging academic standards in a manner consistent with tribal 
traditions, languages, and cultures. In the report, fourth- and eighth-grade American 
Indian/Alaska Native students provide information about themselves, tlirir families and 
communities, and their school experiences. Teachers provide information about educational 
practices to promote the academic achievement of American Indian/Alaska Native students. 
School administrators also report on school environment for American Indian/Alaska Native 
students. Overall results reported for die nation include AI/AN students attending public, 
private, and other types of schools. Results are also reported for three mutually exclusive 
categories based on school type and proportion of AI/AN students: low density public 
schools where less than 25 percent of the student body is AI/AN; high density public schools 
where 25 percent or more of the students are AI/AN; and Bureau of Indian Education (BIE) 
schools that serve AI/AN students almost exclusively. All comparisons are based on 
statistical tests of significance (with appropriate adjustments for multiple comparisons), nnd 
only differences that are statistically significant are discussed in the report. 

Mchan, II., Lintz, A., Okamofo, D., iWills, J. S. (1993). Ethnographic studies of multicultural 
education in classrooms and schools. In J. A. Bnnks & C. A. McGee Banks (Eds.), The 
handbook of research on multicultural education (pp. 129-144). New York: Macmillan. 

Abstract: Offered here is a landmark resource covering major theory and research of the past 
thirty years. Within one volume can be found writings by leading scholars, theorists, and 
practitioners in the field. Educators at all levels will find this an invaluable reference.” 
Educational Leadership "The Handbook is a valuable contribution. Every person, concerned 
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wilh the complexity of American society and the process of schooling should have it as a 
basic reference tool." Multicultural Education "Nothing currently available in the field has 
the scope of this excellent Handbook. "Library Journal "The depth and breadth of coverage is 
remarkable and the level ofresearch and scholarship impressive. Banks and McGee Banks 
have edited an invaluable reference guide." Teachers College Record "The scope of coverage 
in this Handbook will make a significant contribution to a wide audience. A broad spectrum 
of professionals can utilize this book - teacher educators, researchers, sociologists, school 
psychologists, administrators, and those generally interested in the best practices for 
educating children in a diverse society." Multicultural Review "The Handbook of Research 
on Multicultural Education is more than an invaluable landmark publication written and 
reviewed by distinguished and recognized scholars in multicultural education. It is a 
conceptual, theoretical, and methodological testimonial to the powerful emergence of a 
critically important metadiseipline with wide-reaching social, educational, and political 
implications," Journal of Teacher Education "In the Handbook of Research on Multicultural 
Education, Banks and McGee Banks and their contributors have created a scholarly 
masterpiece that synthesizes research, theory, and policy on multicultural education. 

Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. (2004). Experimental research in culturally 
based education: An assessment of feasibility. Portland, OR: Author. Available at 
hHp^/educalionnorthwesl.oru/webfin send/1 94 

Abstract: This report describes activities conducted by the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (TAVREL) under this task order to assess the feasibility of conducting 
experimental research in culturally based education (CBE). Two data sources were used to 
write this report First, the research team conducted a review of extant research on the 
impact of culturally based education on the school performance of American Indian, Alaska 
Native, and Native Hawaiian students. The intent was to identify research studies in which 
the researcher has some control over the assignment of subjects to treatment conditions, 
using experimental or quasi-experimental designs. Random assignment of subjects to 
treatment conditions is difficult in applied settings for a number of practical reasons. 
However, experimental research provides valid and reliable evidence that allows us to draw 
causc-and-cSfcct conclusions on CBE interventions. The purpose of the review of CBE 
research was twofold: (1) to determine the strength of evidence concerning the effectiveness 
of CBE and (2) to assess lire extent to which previous research indicates that experimental 
research on CBE is feasible. Second, a national survey of CBE programs was conducted to 
uncover existing culturally based education interventions to determine the feasibility of 
developing experimental or quasi-experimental research designs among existing programs. 
These interventions exhibit significant variability with respect to their purpose, quality of 
program and staff, the context in which they are implemented, and student characteristics. 
The purpose of the survey was to reveal the number of similar interventions implemented in 
different locations that allow the random assignment of students required in experimental or 
quasi-experimental research. The literature review identified six studies examining the 
effects of some aspects of CBE programs or interventions that involved random assignment 
of subjects to treatments. Results of the national survey suggest that random assignment of 
students to treatment and control conditions is likely to be feasible in a sizable number of 
the CBE programs. It is also likely that in cases where random assignment is not possible, 
arrangements can be made to identify matched comparison groups at the classroom or 
school level. The remaining sections of this report provide background information on 
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culturally based education and describe in greater detail the results oftlie literature review 
and tile national survey of CBE programs. 

Powers, K. (2006). An exploratory study of cultural identity and culture-based educational 
programs for urban American Indian students. Urban Education, 41, 20-49. Available at 
http ://ucx . sa aenub.com/ cai/co nte nt/ab s tract/41/1/20 

Abstract: Extant survey data collected from 240 urban American Indian students were used 
to examine the impact of cu I lure-based and universally accepted effective practices in 
education on American Indian educational outcomes. The results found that culture-based 
programs bad a largely indirect effect, affecting students' educational outcomes via universal 
constructs, such as a safe and positive school climate, parent involvement in school, and 
inslruclion quality, furthermore, individual students' cultural identification appears to 
moderate the effects of cultural programs. Cultural programming appeared to have greater 
influence on urban American Indian students who were most strongly identified with their 
American Indian culture. 

Scott, J. C., Strakcr, D. Y. t & Katz, L. (Eds). (2008). Affirming students' right to their own 
language: Bridging language policies- ami pedagogical practices . New York: Roulledge, 
Taylor & Francis. 

Abstract: How can teachers make sound pedagogical decisions and advocate for educational 
policies that best serve the needs of students in today’s diverse classrooms? What is the 
pedagogical value of presiding culturally and linguistically diverse students greater access to 
their own language and cultural orientations? This landmark volume responds to the call to 
attend to the unfinished pedagogical business of the NCTE Conference on College 
Composition and Communication 1974 Students’ Right to Their Own Language resolution. 
Chronicling the interplay between legislated/litigated education policies and language and 
literacy teaching in diverse classrooms, it presents exemplary research-based practices that 
maximize students' learning by utilizing their home-based cultural, language, and literacy 
practices to help them meet school expectations. Pre-service teachers, practicing teachers, 
and teacher educators need both resources and knowledge, including global perspectives, 
about language variation in I’reK-12 classrooms and hands-on strategies that enable teachers 
to promoLe students’ use of their own language in the classroom while also addressing 
mandated content and performance standards. This bo ok meets that need. 

Smith, D. C-, Leake, D. W-, & Kamekona, N. (1998). Effects of a culturally competent school- 
based intervention for at-risk Hawaiian sUidcnts. Pacific Educational Research Journal, 9(1), 
3-22. (EJ592505) 

Abstract: Studied Ihe effects of an intervention designed to foster emotional, academic, and 
interpersonal skills an 22 elementary school students at risk of emotional and behavioral 
disorders. The intervention, which was designed to be culturally competent, was associated 
with decreased clinical symptoms and improved academic and behavioral performance. 

Stiles, J). B. (1997). Four successful Indigenous language programs. In J. Reyhner (Ed.), 
Teaching Indigenous languages. Flagstaff, AZ: Northern Arizona University Press. (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. ED41 5079) 
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Abstract: This paper examines four indigences language programs to compare common 
components, problems, and outcomes. The programs are Cree Way in Quebec, Canada, 
Hualapai in Arizona, Te Kohanga Reo (Maori) in New Zealand, and Punana Leo (Hawaiian) 
in Hawaii. These programs were chosen for four characteristics: (1) the languages are no 
longer transmitted to the younger generation (hi the home or community); (2) the programs 
all have curriculum development, community support parent involvement, and government 
support; (3) the programs exist in different countries; and (4) they are recommended as 
model programs for endangered Indigenous languages. Each program's description covers 
historical background; program development; funding; parent, community, and academic 
involvement; and current status. Each program lias a curriculum tliat combines Indigenous 
language and cultural heritage, literacy, community involvement, and parent participation. 
Common problems are related to teacher availability, teacher training, lack of written 
materials, and fanding. Outcomes oF all programs have included decreased dropout rates, 
increased sense ofheritage and identity, and improved test scores. It is concluded that the 
success of these types of programs depends on home and community initiative and 
involvement; culture cannot be separated from the language. It is also important to begin the 
program at fui early age, preferably preschool; to have a firm theoretical foundation; and to 
have written teaching materials. 

Tharp, R. (1982), The effective instruction of comprehension: Results and description of the 
Kamehameha Early Education Program. Reading Research Quarterly, /7(4), 503-527. 

Abstract: A reading program for young children, which features systematic instruction in 
comprehension, has been developed for Polynesian-Hawaiian ciiildrcn in grades one through 
three with a potentially high risk for educational failure. The Kamehameha Early Education 
Program (KEEP) program was assessed in terms of three experiments: (1) a successive- 
cohorts analysis demonstrated the KEEP program superior to a phonics-based program; (2) 
an experimental vs. control design demonstrated superiority of the KEEP-Iaboralory school 
program over matched public school controls; and (3) when installed in public school 
classrooms, the KEEP program was superior to control classrooms under conditions of 
random student assignment. The program is described folly, with emphasis on its 
comprehension orientation, small-group format, direct teacher instruction, systematic 
instructional objectives, criterion referenced testing, and quality control of teacher 
performance. The KEEP program is carefully adapted to the cultural needs and abilities of 
Hawaiian children. Implications for development of instructional programs for other minority 
children arc discussed. On ail outcome measures, the experimental group scored significantly 
higher than the control group. 

Yagi, K. (1985). Indian education act project in the Portland public schools. 1984-85 evaluation 
report. Oregon: Portland Public Schools, Evaluation Department. (ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service No. ED268 168) 

Abstract: The Portland Indian Education Act Project (1EAP), completing its II 111 year, serves 
American Indian students from preschool through high school. Eligibility for services is 
established according to federal guidelines. Objectives set for the project concentrate on 
increasing academic achievement and school attendance, and reducing early school attrition. 
The main activities arc tutoring counseling, attendance monitoring, cultural education, and 
hardship assistance. Data are collected and maintained to evaluate the project's progress 
annually, as well as longitudinally. This evaluation report is divided into Four major sections: 
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introduction, program description, evaluation of objectives, and comments and conclusions. 
The plan used in the evaluation of objectives consists of evaluation questions relaled lo each 
of the three objectives. District statistical data compiled over five years shows a decline in 
attrition while also showing an increase in attendance and achievement among American 
Indian students, Efforls of the IEAP staff emphasize significant use of resources, sometimes 
community resources, in these areas. Data accumulated and compiled for IEAP evaluation 
purposes continue to show educational needs for American Indian students in Portland. 
Funding restrictions pose a threat to program quality and make it increasingly more difficult 
for the project to design and implement a comprehensive program. 


Prepared Statement of Taffi U‘llel Sheather-Wise, Executive Director, 
Kanu o ka Aina Learning ‘Ohana 

Aloha Senator Akska, Chairman Co remittee on Indian Affairs. Vice Ciialr Barraeso and men bora of the 
Committee and their 5taffi 

My name Is Taffi U'llsl Shaather-Wlas. ere oftho founders of KANU, the first K-12 native Hawaiian charter school 
on the Big Island of Hawaii and KAIO, a Native Hawaiian Educational and Community Cased Organization. It Is an 
honor to present testimony on the unprecedented success and growth of our unique educational model end why 
our mode) beckons continued federal support for expansion through the new decode and beyond. 

For decades native Hawaiian students had no choice put to participate In a public school system ranked 42 s ' In 
the nation or payfor private schooling. With a <577! public school graduation rate, sub-standard attendance 
rates, and only 12 out of ovary 100 Hawaiian students graduating from college In 4years, the state of puWlc 
education In Hawaii le undeniable. The current system has failed to meet the needs of Its children, arid native 
Hawallans In particular. Hawaii also has the largest per-csplta private school population In the nation 'which 
speaks to the long standing general population's dissatisfaction with the existing pubic system. However, 
private schooling Is not a viable or appropriate choice especially for Hawallans desiring to be educated with a 
cultural Hawaiian foundation. With no choice In sight, a small group of native Hawallans took action. Armed with 
the “Aloha spirit", In a canvas tent, and on personal credit cards, the first native Hawaiian charter school was 
born In 2DDCL 

The qualitative and quantitative evidence of successful cultural Impacts on education has clearly been laid out by 
researchers Dr. Shawn Kenalsupunt and Pr. David Beaulieu at the Senota Oversight Hearing held on May 26, 
2011. By defvering relevant and rigorous learning expert an can through native language, culture, and values -based 
practices, the "HLN Education with Aloha" mortal has equipped Hawaiian students with an unmatched foundation 
for post-secondary access and future choice. One compelling piece of evidence Is the high school graduation rate. 
6SX of NLM students graduate from high school compared to the national graduation rate of 7014 and the 
Hawaiian public school rate of 674. The Education with Aloha mortal produces an Increase of 225t and deserves 
the undivided attention of legislative decision makers. It Is dear this momentum should not bo stopped, 

A decade later and twelve schools strong. Education wth Aloha Is continuing the pursuit of excellence, practicing 
cultural^ relevant community based education uniquely controlled by each ccnimunliy and shoring successes 
and best practices validated by unprecedented data. KANU can humbly claim the honor of being the first 
WASC/HAJ& accrc.il ted Indigenous soIxjoI In the notion -2010, and five more schools have been accepted as 
candidates this month, UAL Os model of public private partnership holds the first educational building in Hawaii 
awarded the 1)5. Green Building Council Leadership In Energy and Environmental Design Platinum cortlfltatlon- 
2010. Kamehamehs Schools supports NLN as a vehicle for autonomous tribal empowered education With 
refinement resources and best practices opportunities. However, beyond choice, certifications and recognitions, 
student outcomes are the most Impressive. 

Education lathe social Justice Issue of this generation. I Implore you to support the following authorizing and 
fhndlng requests: 

■ Authorize Indigenous SEA authority, autonomy and funding with a U5P0E approved plan and 
appropriate accountability for any community that chooses to engage In culture based 
education. 
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• Eliminate thu SEAA.EA monopoly Hawaii's traditional DOE has over piMo education federal 
allocations sitd grant opportunities, 

* Mandate that fedsrsi funding provided to states per public schcd child, follow the child to any 



fundtwj aocese to the pt*lc foetfesteta that were tosjudtead against. 


» Authorize Indigenous control to define Highly Gnat-fled Teachers, which takes modern teaching 
tschn'o^es and appropriately refines them for native educational settings. 

« Authorize appropriate access to P-20 State data for research an d eva lustlon pu rposes and a 
collaborative repository for research study, 

• Authorize and fund opportunities for he!* practises reftnament and dtesemihstlen across the 
nation, 

» Fund srapewared community management argarfzailsfisl structures Which wifi pravlde 
actOlintabSf^, data and evaluation, and economy cf scale that Is com, enmity contreted and 
Joined by choice, 

* Authorize and fund Matte Hawaiian Eduoatlon organizations ths a til Ity to participate In 
FY20I2 Presidential Budget Request -for ttis U5P0E to Include; 

o formula grants to schools and tribes, 

ci competitive grants, 

o national actt/ttles of research and effective practises for tmprates outcomes of native 
otodents, 

o the new Trias educational agency pfct WttMwt 

o Impact aid, 

o Trltalty controlled postsseondaiy programs. 

* Fund Incentive opportunities for public private partnerships that empawer community in Itlatlvs 
and economic development through education to relieve the expense burden and mate education 
a community focus. 

• Fund opportunities to grow our own teachers, not mandated by the western ‘‘accredited" large 
institutions vditeh regulatlona esfle Indigenous colturs! practices and language. 

♦ Fund post-secondary ffossda! support to 'He!: start cofece snfrarsoo and graduation for oor 
Indigenous High school aradisitoft aSthiWtSby the -economic banfertfcat exists and providing 
geographic support mechanfems. 

* Fund indigenous osrly education pit grams and gifted and talented programs, 

Hawaiian rams Index; 

* Kanu o ha ‘Aina New Century Public Charter Sc hoot = \ANIJ 

* Xaru o ha Aim Learning ‘Dhana « KALO 

* Male! N.Tau«o Afilares of Hawaii*! Charter Sohoatc— sdf-aotuaifzed Hawaiian 
cofflnmnlly educational ergasdzations with Eke thoughts, vak&6 and Mtfettes actively 
practicing "Edocatton with Alohef - HIM 

» HSIsu Watiana institute of Higher teaming = Teacher Licensing and Professional 
[Uwelnpment, as well as Administrators Hawaiian Business leadership training (HALO) 

> MSIamapokl'l Early Childhood Program = cultural, bilingual, place-based early education 
preschool (KALO) 

* Hale) ,‘fo‘olaha Community Pevelapmsnt Finance! Inctitutlcm b emerging Community 
Devsfopmsnt- Finance Institution (KALO) 

* Kouhate ‘Olivi o pu'ckupu = LEEP piaitam Community Technology Center {3CALO} 

* WASGHAJ5 = Western Association of Schools and Cbteges/Hawai! Association of 
Indsper-dmc Scbecte 
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Prepared Statement of Florian Tom Johnson, Principal, Rough Rock 
Community School 


Greetings 

Chairman Akaka, Vice Chairman Barrasso and Members of the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs, l wish to thank Chairman Akaka and the Committee for holding this 
hearing and for giving me the opportunity to provide testimony tor your consideration. 

Background Dn program and success 

"it is as beautiful as we see this earth and the sky before its as I carry a conversation with my 
grandchild in the Naveyn language. It can happen! Our children can continue to learn this 
language and carry it art for as long as this beauty (earth and sky) will exist. This generation 
comforts our hear Is and minds as (hey give us hope for the survival of our language. " 

- Grandmother of 2 oi Grade Navajo cliild at Rough Rook Community School at a parent 
meeting in 2009. 

Tills is a testimony given by one of our student’s grandparents at our developing Navajo 
medium school in Rough Rock, an isolated rural community located in northeast Arizona. 

1 am Florian Tom Johnson and currently serve the community of Rough Rock as their 
elementary school principal to turnaround a very low-performing school. I was bom and 
raised on Navajo in Rock Point, Arizona. At Rock Point school in tire early 1970's, I first 
learned to read in Navajo and was taught school subjects such as language arts, mathematics, 
science and social studies using the Navajo language. In 5 11 grade, 1 wits taught English using 
the Navajo language to transition my academic studies through English. I feel very satisfied 
with my education at Rock Point as it built a solid foundation of academics that prepared me 
for post-secondary studies in electrical engineering. Today, I retain my first language, 
Navajo. 
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I had the opportunity to work with two school districts that provided a support structure to 
establish Navajo language survival schools. One was within an Arizona public school system 
and the other, a grant school funded by the Bureau of Indian Education. 

At Window Rock Unified School District (Arizona public school system), we were able to 
establish a Navajo-medium school by extracting the Navajo-medium classrooms from three 
of the schools and centrally locate them in one school and then expanding the school from a 
K-5 program to a K-IO school. The main purpose in doing so was to establish a Navajo 
Inngnnge and culture rich environment tliat eventually created speakers of Navajo — a feat that 
wasn't possible in an English dominant environment. 

I've since relocated to Rough Rock to assist in establishing a Navajo-medium program witliin 
a school that is also predominantly within an English environment. 

As secluded as Rough Rock is where the nearest gas station is 1 5 miles away, the nearest 
grocery store 35 miles away and the nearest shopping center is a 2-liour drive away in New 
Mexico, it was just a matter of time for members of this small community’s medium of 
communication to shift from Navajo to English. 

Presently, Rough Rock Community School, a grant school funded by the Bureau of Indian 
Education implements a language survival school for children in grades K-4 and will add 5“ 
grade for the upcoming school year. Of the 35 students enrolled, only three children ate fluent 
speakers of Navajo in this developing K-4 language survival school within an English- 
medium school. Even within the larger school environment, these three are the only fluent 
speakers of the student population of 152. 

Rough Rock Community School provides two parallel programs for families. One strand 
provides instruction through the English language and students are taught the Navajo 
language for 30 minutes daily. A second strand provides instruction through the Navajo 
language and students are taught the same challenging slate academic standards as the rest of 
Arizona. 

We’re currently developing assessments, curriculum and instructional materials during the 
school year and summer months to prepare for the additional grade to be added the following 
school year. As we speak, our curriculum team currently is reviewing the revised curriculum 
that is now aligned to the Common Core State Standards. At Rough Rock, wc arc able to 
establish a framework built on Navajo beliefs of cognitive development and use this 
framework as the basis for curriculum development and instruction. 


As a developing Native language survival school, we’ve established a relationship with ‘Aha 
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Punann Leo and the Hawaiian Language College at the University of Hawai’i Hilo. Tins 
provides us the opportunity to collaborate in continuously refining curricular and instructional 
practice and yet maintaining the components of a culture-based education program. 

Through this collaboration, we’ve been able to establish an assessment system using 
curriculum-based measures in Navajo for language arts and mathematics to properly monitor 
the academic progression of our students to ensure mastery of knowledge and skills as 
outlined by the state. 

Window Rock USD (Navajo, Arizona), ‘Aha Punana Leo (Hawaiian, Hawai’i), Lower 
Kuskokwim School District (Yu’pik, Alaska), and Niigaanc (Ojibwcinowin, Minnesota), all 
native language survival schools partnered with other educational entities were able to 
establish nil assessment system that was valid and reliable. To date, student data is still being 
collected to establish norms and maintain current correlation studies with state standardized 
assessments. 

Challenges in relation to NCLB 

Window Rock Unified School District (WRUSD) is currently struggling in maintaining the 
core belief of creating speakers of Navajo due to their commitment to the state (through 
assurances) in maintaining adequate yearly progress (AYP) as outlined in NCLB. As a slate 
public school, WRUSE) is required under state education laws to provide inslroction to 
students in English so as to prepare students iu passing the state standardized assessment 
(Arizona Instrument to Measure Standards - AIMS) given only in English to meet federal 
NCLB requirements in maintaining AYP. 

At WRUSD, students at 3 rt grade are required to take AIMS without modifications and 
accommodations in the native language when 3 rd grade students arc given instruction in 
English for only 1 'A hours daily - student in kindergarten through second grade are taught 
only through Navajo to develop Navajo oral language capacities for academic instruction. In 
addition, rending and mathematics standards aren’t all taught through English. 

Window Rock’s Tsehootsooi Dine Bi’olta’ (Navajo medium school) teaches less than 7% of 
the district’s student population. In most of the communities where a language survival 
school is located, this percentage of student population participating in language revitalization 
is typical. 

As a BIE school, Rough Rock is still mandated to follow Arizona's standardized assessment 
system. Wlulc our students arc taught only tiirough the Navajo language from kindergarten 
through grade, our 3' d and 4 th grade students are still required to take AIMS without 
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language modifications or accommodations. 

While both WRUSD and Rough Rock struggle in hiring certified and highly qualified 
teachers as required under NCLB, able teachers that have shown evidence in making 
significant progress toward making AYP have been forced to leave in order for both districts 
to comply with the law. At Rough Rock, the few certified and highly qualified teachers teach 
multi-grade level classes forcing each teacher to teach two sets of standards for two grade 
levels in the same classroom on the same day. 

While English-medium environments are populated with a greater number of teachers, the 
few teachers in the language survival schools put in greater effort and time to develop, 
monitor, and revise curriculum, assessments and instruction. Additionally, teachers develop 
their own instructional materials as there aren’t many Navajo language instructional materials 
in reading and mathematics. The materials selected are combined to eventually produce a 
program that may not meet NCLB standards of scientifically base research programs, 
However, there has been evidence at WRUSD that the locally developed program in the 
Navajo language to meet the language needs of the community has brought student 
knowledge and skill levels to Arizona’s expectations. 

Changes to NCLB 

As we make progress in our own survival schools, we nre collectively developing alternative 
assessment systems in our native languages that are valid and reliable according to research 
standards. We have the knowledge and expertise (and will continue to build capacity) in 
collecting academic data from our language survival schools to determine norms, growth, cut 
scores and statistical information that will provide an alternative form of AYP. Language 
survival schools that have been in existence at least a quarter of a decade should be able to 
determine their alternative forms of assessment and receive funding to further refine that 
process and then provide guidance to newly developed language survival schools or nests. 

At WRUSD, there is evidence in 2004, 2005 and 2006 where the language survival school 
has met the requirements of AYP while other English-medium school did not. This was 
accomplished with properly trained teachers whether or not they were considered certified 
and highly qualified teachers under NCLB definitions. A properly trained teacher in a 
language survival school not only needs to be familiar with tlic typical curriculum, instruction 
and assessment components of schooling, but they must also possess other necessary skills in 
language and culture such as a liigh level of indigenous language proficiency, cultural 
proficiency, and language acquisition processes. In addition, they need to be highly skilled in 
making a careful transition to English to build a higher level of English proficiency. 
Language survival schools must be allowed to train their teachers to have these qualities and 
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allow them to teach in these schools and then consider them highly qualified to teach in these 
settings. 

WRUSD and ‘Alta Punana Leo provide two examples that have met the academic goals of 
NCLB. Schools of this nature are rare examples in indigenous communities. Students in these 
schools respond favorably when the academic content taught are made relevant by making 
deliberate connections to their identity in the modem context of society. As allowed by tlic 
Native American Languages Acts, NCLB must allow the teaching, of native languages in 
schools os a means to improving student academic achievement. There arc already many 
examples of schools on Navajo where guidelines are strictly followed as outlined in NCLB 
and not producing positive results in student academic growth - not making AY?. 

Experienced language survival schools that have a track record aligned with goals of NCLB 
such as those in Hawai’i with 100% graduation rates and 80% of students continuing in post- 
secondary institutions that show evidence of quality education programs as sought by NCLB 
should be allowed to receive federal funding under Title I as evidence based programs. Such 
funds will allow language survival schools to further develop its programs so that it could be 
replicated in other indigenous communities. Currently, both WRUSD and Rough Rock seek 
guidance from ‘Aha Punana Leo and the Hawaiian Language College. 

In the 1 970’s, the education division of the Navajo Nation conducted interviews of 
community members throughout the vast area of Navajoland to gain insight of Navajo 
thought on education. Community members were quite pleased that their children are being 
schooled closer to home. However, Ihey had great concern and recognized the shift from 
Navajo to English language among the younger generation. Overwhelmingly, Navajo elders 
pleaded with the Navajo Nation for its schools to incorporate Navajo language and culture in 
order for the Navajo people to maintain their language and ways of doing. 

Today, the average age of fluent Navajo speakers are in their 4Q’s according to the U.S. 
Census, up IS years since 2000. Like the grandmother speaking at our parent meeting, we 
have hope in maintaining our Navajo language. “T’ll ldoon77[ II, It Is possible P’ she 
commented making reference to how the language survival school at Rough Rock is working 
in maintaining the Navajo language with this new generation. 

Language survival schools and nests can still meet the overarching goal of student academic 
achievement (NCLB) with the added benefit of maintaining the indigenous language the 
native people liold sacred. Changes in NCLB as discussed by many that are providing 
testimonies will allow this to happen. 

Again, thank you for the opportunity to provide a written testimony. 
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